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SOVIET CLASSICAL 
AND THE BLACK 


SCHOLARSHIP 
SEA REGION 


HUGH F. GRAHAM 


HE Sovier UNIoN has been mak- 

ing substantial strides in the var- 
ious fields of the humanities, and 
Classics and ancient history occupy a 
prominent place among them. In par- 
ticular, the small but capable and 
highly-trained group of Soviet ancient 
historians has, in recent years, made 
the Black Sea region its private pre- 
serve. Since much of the territory 
around the Black Sea that was colo- 
nized and inhabited by the Greeks and 
Romans now lies within the confines 
of the USSR, they admittedly have sub- 
stantial advantages. Nevertheless, it is 
regrettable that the present failure 
adequately to communicate between 
East and West on the scholarly level 
has resulted in a tendency on the part 
of classicists in the Western world to 
ignore this important area of ancient 
civilization. The present study will use 
general and specific examples to in- 
dicate the nature and scope of Soviet 
achievements in this field. 

In the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries classical scholars studied the 
Black Sea region as a matter of 
course.! They knew of the archeologi- 
cal that had been made 
there, and they sought to interpret the 
scanty references to the area that are 


discoveries 


authors. 
published 


preserved in a few ancient 
Certain Western scholars 
specific monographs on this subject; 
the Cambridge scholar E. H. Minns 
composed a monumental study of this 
type.* His book appeared in 1913, the 
year in which B. V. Farmakovskii, 
a distinguished Russian archeologist, 
presented a report on the Black Sea 
region to an ancient history congress 
in London. Until very recently he had 
no successors. 

War and then revolution broke 
in and engulfed Russia; the leaders of 
the new Communist state proclaimed 
the millennium, in which everything 
old was to make way for the new. The 
strident voice of the politician alone 
was heard; the voice of the scholar was 
silent. No one believed that this raw 
new society would permit anyone to 
take the time necessary for sober and 
conscientious work on problems per- 
taining to antiquity, and thus no one 
troubled to examine the learned jour- 
nals that were beginning to arrive 
regularly from the Soviet Union. West- 
ern scholars forgot the Russian classi- 
cal tradition and, with it, the Black Sea 
region. 

There can be no question but that 
the present government of Russia has 
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influenced the direction taken by the 
various scholarly disciplines. Never- 
theless, if the problem of Marxism- 
Leninism as it touches the ancient 
world is left aside, since this is a ques- 
tion too vast for brief treatment, many 
illustrations may easily be found to 
show how mistaken it has been to ig- 
nore the accomplishments of Soviet 
classical scholarship. A representative 
example is the following reconstruc- 
tion of the history of the northern 
Black Sea region from the early fifth 
century B.c. to the time of the Mith- 
ridatic wars. It is based on two recent, 
readable and scholarly books written 
by D. P. Kallistov,* a classicist and 
Black Sea region specialist who teaches 
at Leningrad State University. 

In 480 sB.c., a decisive year for 
Greece generally, a family thought to 
have come originally from Miletus, the 
Archaeanactids, established itself as 


the ruling dynasty in the city of Panti- 
capaeum on the Kerch peninsula. It 


about expanding its control 
over the adjacent towns, including 
Theodosia and Phanagoria on _ the 
Taman peninsula, as well as over the 
lands stretching north to the mouth of 
the Don River, and east to include 
parts of Transcaucasia. Sometimes 
their activity met with resistance, and 
important towns, such as Olbia, held 
aloof. Nevertheless, the Archaeanactids 
were well ohn their way to establishing 
a federal union in the Black Sea re- 
gion, and later developments tended to 
implement the principle of autocracy 
inherent in their actions. Although this 
understood 


then set 


federal union must be 
loosely, here was unquestionably a 
type of political union such as main- 
land Greece did not know until more 
than a century later. 

In the fifth century Athens sought to 
incorporate the Black Sea region into 
her maritime empire to guarantee her 


food supply. The importance that 
Athens attached to the area is revealed 
by the fact that it was Pericles per- 
sonally who led a _ strong Athenian 
force against the Black Sea cities. The 
whole region would have fallen under 
Athenian jurisdiction if the Pelopon- 
nesian War had not intervened. Athens 
temporarily withdrew, but the loss of 
the Sicilian grain after 413 constrained 
her to return to the Black Sea once 
more. Now, however, her diminished 
resources limited her activity to the 
strengthening of purely economic ties. 
This policy played into the hands of 
the local dynasts, for it gave them in- 
creased revenue to assist them in con- 
solidating their political position. Athe- 
nian activity served to bring 
about the full integration of the Black 
Sea region into the Greek community 
at large, on the eve of its own expan- 
sion in the period inaugurated by. 
Alexander’s conquests. 

The pattern of loose federated politi- 
cal control was not impaired when the 
Archaeanactids were replaced in 438- 
437 B.c. by the Spartocids, the dynasty 
which, with various vicissitudes, re- 
mained in power until the end of the 
second century B.c. It is usually thought 
that the Spartocids were of Thracian 
origin; it seems more probable that 
they were Graeco-Scythians and _ in- 
digenous, since a strong tendency to 
Hellenize the upper-class Scythians had 
begun in the Black Sea region, par- 
ticularly after the Athenian penetration. 

Literary references to the long pe- 
riod during which the Spartocids ruled 
in the Black Sea region are few, but 
recent archeological discoveries help 
greatly in forming a picture of what 
life there was like under them. The 
export-import trade with Athens was 
very substantial in the fourth century; 
agriculture was practised on a large 
cattle-raising and 


also 


scale, as well as 
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fishing. The local ceramic industry 
produced tasteful polychrome’ em- 
bossed vases. Ornate grave stelae 
commemorate merchants,  shipbuild- 
ers, teachers, philologists and scholars. 
Sport was as popular there as it was 
in the rest of Greece, and Scythian 
names are frequently found in the lists 
of competitors. 

All the land was held by a few great 
landowners; the royal family was the 
largest single landowner. Farming util- 
ized slave labor’ extensively, and 
slaves also worked in the manufactur- 
ing trades, such as ceramics and fish- 
processing. Small free agriculturalists 
and industrial proprietors existed, but 
their number was never great. 

The first serious challenge to the 
economic basis of the prosperity of the 
northern Black Sea region occurred in 
the third century B.c., when Egypt be- 


gan extensively to export grain. By the 
middle of this century Egyptian com- 
petition had virtually driven Black Sea 
grain from the world market. This new 


development caused a depression in 
the economy of the area, which lasted 
throughout the second century .B.c., 
and even to the coming of Rome. The 
cities felt that the alternative to eco- 
nomic ruin and loss of their independ- 
ence was to invite the great king of 
Pontus, Mithridates Eupator, to take 
control of the area. In this they were 
mistaken, for Mithridates’ wish to 
come there was dictated by military 
considerations. In his struggle with 
Rome he wished to recruit native con- 
tingents from the Scythian tribes to 
serve in the Pontic armies. By offering 
these tribes concessions he was _ suc- 
cessful in his objective, but his actions 
alienated the urban upper classes in 
the Greek coastal cities, a circum- 
stance fraught with eventual disaster 
for him. It was not Pompey’s forces, 
but a revolt in his own army at Panti- 
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capaeum, inspired by these same up- 
per classes, that led to Mithridates’ 
final downfall. 

This discussion of Kallistov’s is but 
one of many similar studies, since the 
Soviet Union, for obvious reasons, en- 
courages its classical scholars to spe- 
cialize in the Black Sea region. Much 
has been accomplished during the past 
forty years, and this often in the face 
of great difficulties: for example, the 
area was a prime target for the Ger- 
man armies in World War II. Thus 
every year Soviet scholars publish 
numerous monographs, reports and 
studies on the archeology and antiqui- 
ties of the Black Sea region, as well as 
attempts to interpret and correlate this 
new material with the already-known 
literary and epigraphical evidence. 
Two detailed examples will illustrate 
their manner of procedure. 

Soviet archeologists have made nu- 
merous studies of the religious prac- 
tices of the northern Black Sea region, 
which furnish one good yardstick for 
measuring the extent to which the area 
was integrated into the life of Greece 
at large during the fifth and fourth 
centuries s.c. In this regard the arti- 
facts discovered in the city of Phana- 
goria deserve special attention; the 
ancient city has been an object of 
archeological investigation since the 
middle of the last century, and the 
number of excavations there has been 
on the increase during the Soviet pe- 
riod. The following conclusions are 
based on the many finds of statues, 
vases, amphorae, grave stelae, etc., 
that have been made in Phanagoria. 
They have been summarized and set 
forth in a recent report.4 

It had long been contended that the 
local Scythian tribes tended to preserve 
a marked leaning toward matriarchy, 
and archeological testimony to the 
great popularity enjoyed by the cults 
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of Aphrodite and Demeter in the area 
furnishes dramatic proof of this. A 
variety of inscriptions, statues, coins 
and many terracotta figurines reveals 
how widespread was Aphrodite’s cult, 
and a substantial group of statuettes 
has been found depicting agricultural 
goddesses, chief among whom is De- 
meter. Artemis, as a personification of 
the forces of nature, was well-known 
in Phanagoria if the number of statues 
dedicated to her can serve as an in- 
dication. The orgiastic rites that 
formed part of certain of the mystery 
religions attracted numerous adherents 
in the Black Sea region. They too serve 
as an example of the fact that the in- 
habitants preferred to worship female 
divinities; the chief representatives of 
this group are Cybele and Astarte. 

Among the male deities Apollo was 
one of the oldest and the most popular, 
the subject of many statues and dedi- 
catory inscriptions. Somewhat later 
the cult of Dionysus also began to 
spread in the area; his cult here was 
unquestionably associated with the 
practice of viticulture, which still con- 
tinues to be the major industry around 
Phanagoria. 

As far as the Greek mythological 
heroes are concerned, Heracles was 
the most frequent object of worship in 
Phanagoria, as the discovery of both 
inscriptions and statues in his honor 
attests. One statue possesses unusual 
interest. Heracles is represented as 
bald, but with long hair flowing down 
his back below his shoulders, while a 
drooping moustache and a long beard 
frame his broad face. This representa- 
tion bears a close resemblance to the 
features of some of the local inhabi- 
tants as depicted on their grave stelae. 

Soviet scholars look at Xenophon in 
a way very different from the one in 
which he is usually regarded in the 
West, where beginning Greek students 


traditionally start their reading with 
the Anabasis, considered solely as a 
device to inculcate grammatical con- 
cepts. Such students seldom have an 
opportunity to think about the sub- 
stance of what they are reading, and 
they usually abandon Xenophon in 
favor of other authors as soon as pos- 
sible. The later books of the Anabasis 
are almost never read. Thus it comes 
as a surprise to learn that in them 
Xenophon is considered to have sup- 
plied valuable information concerning 
a problem that has long been disputed 
among Soviet archeologists and an- 
cient historians. 

A brief summary of the contents of 
Books 4 and 5 of the Anabasis will 
assist in making a better estimate of 
the value of Xenophon’s contribution. 
After Cyrus’ death, the Greeks who 
comprised the army he had recruited 
to attack his brother Artaxerxes found 
themselves stranded in the center of 
Persia. They wished to return to 
Greece as quickly as possible, and to 
accomplish this they elected their own 
generals, Xenophon among them, to 
lead them northward to the Black Sea. 
Books 4 and 5 describe how they pro- 
ceeded. They had numerous hostile en- 
counters with the native tribes inhabit- 
ing the regions they traversed, until 
they reached the Greek coastal city of 
Trebizond. Finally they moved west 
from Trebizond to another Greek city, 
Cotyora, where their overland journey 
ended. During this final part of their 
march the Greeks were obliged to beat 
off a series of attacks made upon them 
by two tribes, known as the Drilae and 
the Mossynoecians. Xenophon gives a 
fairly circumstantial account of these 
the following passages 


encounters ; 
from this section, which would attract 
little attention under ordinary circum- 
stances, are important for the present 
purpose: 
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5.2.3. Now there was a place (chorrion) 
which served as their metropolis; all of them 
had rushed into it. It was surrounded by an 
extremely deep ravine, and its approaches 
were difficult. 

5.2.5. It (the choerion) was encompassed 
by a wide trench, which had a rampart behind 
it. Palisades had been erected on this ram- 
part, and a great number of wooden towers 
had been built along it, close to one another. 

5.2.17. When they questioned the soldiers 
who were rushing out, the latter replied that 
there was a citadel (akra) inside. 


In general, Xenophon’s account of the 
Greek army’s adventures is simple, 
straightforward, anc told exclusively 
from his own and the Greek point of 
view. His allusions to the native popu- 
lations are at best incidental to the 
main thread of his narrative, but the 
above passages, brief and laconic as 
they are, touch directly upon a major 
archeological problem not only of the 
Black Sea region but also of the 
whole southern region of the USSR. 
These cho-ria that Xenophon describes 
are by no means unique. Many similar 
structures have been discovered all 
over Transcaucasia, Georgia, Armenia 
and Azerbaidzhan; over 300 have been 
excavated in Azerbaidzhan alone. So- 
viet scholars call them Cyclopean 
structures and estimate that they have 
existed in this general area from the 
Neolithic and Early Bronze Ages down 
to early medieval times. Interested 
scholars have, however, differed in 
their interpretation as to what was the 
principal function of these structures. 

One school of thought® has main- 
tained that the Cyclopean structures 
were basically cult objects venerated 
by the inhabitants in their vicinity, 
while another group® has asserted that 
they were designed to meet military 
needs. A Soviet scholar? has recently 
drawn attention to the fact that up to 
the present time the evidence of Xeno- 
phon has not received proper consid- 
eration, although his statements con- 
stitute the earliest literary evidence 
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pertaining to the problem. While warn- 
ing that all the data available on 
Cyclopean structures has not yet been 
fully studied, the author contends that 
Xenophon’s description of the fortresses 
of the Drilae and the Mossynoecians 
furnishes strong support for the theory 
that all Cyclopean structures were al- 
ways intended primarily for defense 
against enemy attack. Thus Xenophon 
here is seen playing a significant part 
in elucidating an important question 
in the regional archeology of the south- 
ern republics of the Soviet Union. 

As a supplement to such specialized 
monographs as these, the quarterly 
Messenger of Ancient History* has, 
since 1937, served as the main journal 
of Soviet classical scholarship. Each 
issue contains many interesting ar- 
ticles and notices pertaining to the 
Black Sea region, and worthy of spe- 
cial mention is the reproduction, in 
the eight numbers for 1948 and 1949, 
of V. V. Latyshev’s Scythica et Cau- 
casica, which, in some 800 pages, lists 
and translates every reference to the 
Black Sea region that can be found in 
ancient authors from Pharaoh Amen- 
hoptep III to Michael, the Byzantine 
Apostle. 

Our previous allusions to the general 
history of the northern Black Sea re- 
gion have deliberately omitted one 
series of specific events about which 
a good deal of information is available 
from an ancient source. These _ inci- 
dents serve as the basis for an ingen- 
ious modern theory that has been 
propounded by an important Soviet 
scholar in a highly significant article. 
The fact that Western scholars are un- 
acquainted with either the theory or 
its author well illustrates how the 
break-down in communication between 
East and West has led to a distortion 
of research potential. The article in 
question was written by Sergei Alek- 
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sandrovich Zhebelev, the dean of So- 
viet classical scholars until his death 
in 1941. It was first published in 1933;% 
then it was subsequently revised and 
republished in 1938.1° Such an honor is 
seldom accorded in the scholarly 
world; hence, it is striking evidence of 
the fact that this article has come to 
be unanimously regarded as the most 
significant study on any aspect of an- 
tiquity ever produced in the Soviet 
Union. Its thesis has met with univer- 
sal acceptance, and references to it in 
all succeeding scholarly work in the 
Soviet Union are unusually common. 
Thus the article should be considered 
in some detail. 

In this article Zhebelev analyzes cer- 
tain events that occurred in Pantica- 
paeum in the last decade of the sec- 
ond century sB.c. As he sketches the 
background, in the middle of the sec- 
ond century the inland Scythian tribes 


had united under a strong and capa- 
ble ruler, Scylurus, to form a power- 
ful centralized state that began to 
expand southward at the expense of 


the Greek coastal cities. The latter 
were thus obliged to resort to forms of 
subsidy, or to outright bribery, in order 
to maintain their independence, and 
this further drain upon their resources 
coincided with the general decline in 
their agricultural economy. 

At last they had to face two alterna- 
tives: to be absorbed into the aggressive 
new Scythian kingdom of Scylurus or 
to find a champion of their own choos- 
ing. The latter alternative was of 
course preferable, and the protector 
whom the last independent king of the 
Spartocid dynasty, Paerisades, chose 
was Mithridates, whose philhellenic 
propensities were well known. Paeri- 
sades’ offer to surrender his power 
voluntarily fitted in with Mithridates’ 
own plans very well, as has been 
seen; hence, arrangements were at 


once made to effect a peaceful trans- 
fer of the royal prerogatives to the king 
of Pontus. 

According to Zhebelev, 
classes, whether Greek or Graeco- 
Scythian, welcomed the change, but 
the exploited classes, mainly natives, 
strongly opposed it, since their lot, 
which had always been hard, would 
become still worse because Mithridates 
was far more powerful than Paeri- 
sades. Class contradictions had long 
been lying dormant in the region, and 
the transfer of the federal monarchical 
power brought them to the surface. 
They exploded in the events that took 
place in the years c. 109-107 B.c. 

An inscription has come down to us 
that describes these events in detail. 
Known as the Diophantus inscription, 
it was discovered in 1878 and published 
in the Inscriptiones Antiquae orae sep- 
tentrionalis Ponti Euxini, commonly 
abbreviated as losPE. This source-book 
is difficult to obtain, but Minns gives 
the inscription in full.!! It tells how 
Mithridates’ general Diophantus came 
to the northern Black Sea region to 
arrange for his king’s assumption of 
power. Upon his arrival a certain Sau- 
machus raised a revolt among the 
Scythians of the locality, assassinated 
King Paerisades and attempted to slay 
Diophantus. The latter escaped, se- 
cured help from Mithridates and re- 
turned the following year to suppress 
the revolt. Saumachus was handed over 
to Mithridates for punishment. 

General histories of this period,!? if 
they mention these events at all, as- 
sert that Saumachus was a Scythian 
nobleman whom Paerisades was edu- 
cating at court with a view to making 
him king eventually. His purpose in 
this was to establish a true Graeco- 
Scythian dynasty and to placate Scylu- 
rus and his successor Palacus. Hence 
it was merely Saumachus’ personal 
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ambition that led him to raise a revolt 
which was purely a private affair. But 
if this were the plan, asks Zhebelev, 
why did Paerisades then seek to trans- 
fer the royal power to Mithridates 
through fear of these very Scythians, 
who would certainly not object to see 
one of their number become king of 
the federated Greek coastal cities 
without a struggle? 

To obviate this difficulty Zhebelev 
offers a very different interpretation of 
these events, and it is this interpreta- 
tion that makes his article significant. 
Basing his theory on a close linguistic 
analysis of certain key words in the 
Diophantus inscription, he propounds a 
thesis that Saumachus’ uprising was in 
reality a revolt of the Scythian slaves 
against their masters, led by one of 
themselves who had been born in the 
imperial household. Saumachus ruled 
for more than a year, but the opposition 
put down the insurrection and attempt- 
ed to blot out all traces of it; hence, 
the manner in which the slaves’ gov- 
ernment used its brief period of power 
is not known. Although there were sim- 
ilarities between the course followed by 
this revolt and the numerous slave 
uprisings in the ancient world that were 
contemporary with it, one marked dif- 
ference lay in the fact that the Scythi- 
an slaves of the Black Sea _ region 
constituted a single, united and homo- 
geneous group that was aware of. its 
national as well as its class aspira- 
tions. Zhebelev concludes his article 
with the intriguing observation that 
Saumachus’ uprising is the first re- 
corded example of a revolt of the 
oppressed classes against their exploit- 
ers in the territories of what is now 
the Soviet Union. 

It is not our purpose either to prove 
or to disprove Zhebelev’s contentions. 
The important point to notice is that 
this famous article is almost entirely 
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unknown to Western students of an- 
cient slave movements. They are not 
even aware that a French translation 
(though not a good one) of the original 
1933 article appeared in 1936,1* one 
of the extremely rare instances in 
which a Western journal has published 
a Soviet article. 

A classical scholar who might rea- 
sonably have been expected to serve 
as a link between East and West in 
recent times was Michael I. Rostov- 
tzeff. He had studied and taught the 
Classics in Russia until his opposition 
to the Soviet government caused him 
to leave his homeland to seek a career 
in the West. His first major work in 
English,!+ which won him considerable 
acclaim in Western scholarly circles, 
was in essence a product of the early 
training on the Black Sea region that 
he had received in Russia. Rostovtzeff’s 
magnum opus is the Social and Eco- 
nomic History of the Hellenistic World. 
In this work he discusses the Sau- 
machus revolt briefly in the traditional 
manner,!5 and his notes on the subject 
contain virtually the only reference to 
Zhebelev’s article in a Western schol- 
arly work.!® The note abruptly dis- 
misses Zhebelev’s thesis, although the 
evidence on which the refutation relies 
might well convince a disinterested 
reader that Rostovtzeff’s position is 
vague and technically little better taken 
than Zhebelev’s.!17 In any event, the 
startling feature about this note is that 
the distinguished Russian scholar is 
content with citing the 1936 French 
translation rather than the original 
1933 Russian article from which it was 
made. This is to say nothing of the 
revised 1938 version, although the So- 
cial and Economic History of the Hel- 
lenistic World was published in 1941. 

Generally speaking, it is difficult to 
say whether it is unconscious pressure 
from Marxist sources or interest in the 
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example of the Soviet Union, but it is 
an undeniable fact that the number of 
studies of ancient slave revolutions has 
increased considerably during the last 
forty years. Two recent works on this 
topic, by Westermann and Vogt,!* il- 
lustrate the tendency we are discuss- 
ing, and some of the shortcomings 
inherent in it. 

Neither author is acquainted with 
Zhebelev’s article. Westermann alludes 
to a few studies in the Messenger of 
Ancient History in a way that clearly 
shows that he knows no more of them 
than their titles.1% Vogt briefly alludes 
to certain Soviet works that have re- 
cently appeared in translation in East 
Germany,”° and only to these, which 
are, incidentally, by no means the best 
or the most significant products of 
Soviet classical scholarship. In his book 
Vogt has undertaken to present a theo- 
retical analysis of the dynamics under- 


lying the slave revolts of the late second 
and early first centuries s.c. The scene 
shifts from Eunus in Sicily to Spartacus 
in Italy to Drimacus in Chios and to 
Aristonicus in Asia Minor. Contempo- 
rary events of the same nature occur- 
ring in the Black Sea region are con- 


spicuously absent, although it would 
surely have deepened the author’s 
analysis and added another dimension to 
it if he had included them, together with 
a discussion of Zhebelev’s views on the 
Saumachus uprising. One may indeed 
wonder whether the reviewer of Vogt’s 
book in a distinguished journal?! would 
have lavished such unstinting praise 
upon the work had he been acquainted 
with the matters presently under dis- 
cussion. 

These examples, only two out of 
many, clearly indicate that Western 
knowledge of Soviet scholarship is in- 
adequate. It is to the credit of the 
American Journal of Archaeology that 
it has since 1937 regularly included a 


short summary of Soviet archeological 
activities, but very few other learned 
journals have paid any attention to 
the balance of the scholarly work now 
being done in the Soviet Union. An 
interesting development in this connec- 
tion concerns the American Historical 
Review. The Ancient History section 
of this journal has for the first time, 
in one of its recent issues, included 
translations of the titles of some of 
the articles found in current issues of 
the Messenger of Ancient History. 
Curiously enough, they form the larg- 
est single block of titles in the section. 22 

It is a serious matter when studies 
such as those of Westermann and Vogt, 
that profess to be comprehensive, are 
unaware of one of the most important 
works pertaining to the question that 
they are discussing. This is, however, 
but one illustration of the unfortunate 
results that the present scholastic di- 
chotomy between East and West has pro- 
duced. It thus behooves Western schol- 
ars in the humanities to become more 
familiar with Soviet study of the an- 
cient world, since this study, valuable 
in and for itself, also possesses certain 
peculiar attributes that impart to it a 
unique contemporaneity. In one sense, 
increased awareness of Soviet achieve- 
ments in this field on the part of West- 
ern scholars would be no more than 
redressing a balance, for familiarity 
with the principal works of important 
Western humanists has always been 
considered as one of the chief quali- 
fications of a Soviet scholar. 

The present study suggests that a 
knowledge of Soviet work on the Black 
Sea region would add a new dimen- 
sion to Western classical scholarship. 
Furthermore, the general tone of So- 
viet scholarship would challenge and 
stimulate Western classicists and force 
them to re-examine and verify many 
time-honored and basic postulates and 
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assumptions. In the Soviet view there 
is much that cannot be accepted; much 
that is equivocal; but also much that 
will enlarge and expand scholarly hori- 
zons as both sides learn from one an- 
other to their mutual advantage. 


University of New Mexico 


'In addition to the general reference works of 
Mommsen, et al., see such studies as K. Neu- 
mann, Die Hellenen im Skythenlande (Berlin, 1855) 
and D. McPherson, Antiquities of Kerch (London, 
1857). 

* Scythians and Greeks (Cambridge, 1913). 

3 Ocherki po istorii severnogo Prichernomor’ia 
antichnoi epokhi (Studies in the Ancient History 
of the Northern Black Sea Region) (Leningrad, 
1949) (a scholarly presentation); Severnoe Pri- 
chernomor’e v antichnuiu epokhu (The Northern 
Black Sea Region in Ancient Times) (Moscow, 
1952) (a popular study). 

*#M. M. Kobylina, ‘‘Fanagoriia (Phanagoria)"’ 
in Materialy i Issledovaniia po Arkheologii SSSR 
(Materials for and Studies in the Archeology of 
the USSR) no. 57 (Moscow, 1956) pp. 58-61. 

5 Cf. M. Dzhafar-Zade, ‘‘Tsiklopicheskie sooru- 
zheniia Azerbaidzhana"’ (Cyclopean Structures in 
Azerbaidzhan) Tr. Azerb. fil. AN SSSR (Transac- 
tions of the Azerbaidzhan Section of the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR) 55 (1938) 52. 

€ Cf. A. A. Adzhan, L. T. Gizul’ian and B. B. Pio- 
trovskii, ‘‘Tsiklopicheskie kreposti Zakavkaz'ia"’ 
(Cyclopean Fortresses in Transcaucasia) Soob- 
shch. GAIMK (Communications to the State 
Academy for the History of Material Culture) 
no. 1-2 (1932) 61-64. 

7M. I. Maksimova, Antichnie Goroda iugo- 
vostochnogo Prichernomor’ia (Ancient Cities in 
the South-Eastern Black Sea Region) (Moscow 
and Leningrad, 1956) pp. 134-35. 

’ See the review of this periodical 
(1955) 138-40. 
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A. Zhebelev, ‘‘Poslednii Perisad i skifskoe 
vosstanie na Bospore"’ (The Last Paerisades and 
the Scythian Revolt in the Bosphorus) IGAIMK 
(Bulletin of the State Academy for the History of 
Material Culture) no. 70 (1933) 9-36. 

10 (Author and title as in note 9) Vestnik Drev- 
nei Istorii (Messenger of Ancient History) 3/4) 
(1938) 49-71. 

11 Minns (above, note 2) p. 647. 

12 Cf. A. Holm, The History of Greece (Londc: 
1902) vol. 4, p. 532. The most detailed discussio.. 
in English is to be found in Rostovtzeff's sections 
of the Cambridge Ancient History, vol. 8, chap. 
18, “‘The Bosporan Kingdom,"’ pp. 561 ff. 

13 Aristide Dovateur, authorized translator, 
“L’abdication de Paerisadés et la _ révolution 
Scythe dans la Royaume de Bosphore,"” REG 
49 (1936) 17-37. 

14M. I. Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks in 
South Russia (Oxford, 1922). 

15 Vol. 2, pp. 769-71 

16 Vol. 3, p. 1512, n. 35. 

17A. Cameron, “‘THREPTOS and _ Related 
Terms in the Inscriptions of Asia Minor,’’ Ana- 
tolian Studies Presented to Wm. Hepburn Buckler 
(Manchester, 1939) pp. 27-62. 

18W. L. Westermann, The Slave Systems of 
Greek and Roman Antiquity (Philadelphia, 1955) ; 
J. Vogt, Struktur der antiken Sklavenkriege 
(Wiesbaden, 1957). 

19 Unfortunately the same criticism can be 
made of Carl Roebuck, Ionian Trade and Coloni- 
zation (New York, 1959) who cites only one 
Russian article, written in 1938 by A. I. Tiumenev, 
in his five-page bibliography. Academician Tiu- 
menev, who died very recently, was more of a 
Marxist than an ancient historian; there are 
many later Soviet studies available that would 
have provided better support to Roebuck's thesis. 

20 A. V. Mishulin, Spartacus, Abriss der Ge- 
schichte des grossen Sklavenaufstandes (Berlin, 
1952); N. A. Mashkin, R6mische Geschichte 
(Leipzig, 1954). 

21 P. A. Brunt in JRS 48 (1958) 164-70 

22 T. Robert S. Broughton, ed., ‘‘Ancient History 
Articles,"" The American Historical Review 65 
(1959) 199-201. 
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We present four papers which were the basis 
of an energetic discussion on ‘‘Recruitment 
and Preparation of Latin Teachers for Sec- 
ondary Schools’ at the 1960 meeting of 
CAMWS. 


RECRUITMENT: 
THE COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


WHAT THE COLLEGE or university professor can 
do to recruit Latin teachers—chiefly for 
secondary schools—seems to me to divide 
itself into five heads, which I will now take 
up in order. 

I. The first has to do with staff and cur- 
riculum of the home department. (1) First 
of all, work to restore a language require- 
ment for the AB and BS degrees. Enrollment 
in Latin 1 at Wisconsin has tripled since the 
University began to require eight credits of 
language for the BS degree, and studies by 
the MLA show that Latin has benefited 
wherever a university has restored or in- 
creased its general language requirement. 
(2) Second, hire faculty members who un- 
derstand the high school teacher and her 
problems. If there is a University High 
School, its Latin teacher should be a re- 
spected member of the University Classics 
staff. If the University includes a School of 
Education, relations with it should be cor- 
dial. At Wisconsin, every member of the 
Letters and Science faculty is automatically 
also a member of the faculty of the School 
of Education. We thus have the wry conso- 
lation that if we don’t like what education- 
ists are doing, we have only ourselves to 
blame. I recommend working for this close 
relation with Education to every University 
department head within the sound of my 
voice. (3) Let the top professor (i.e., the 
best teacher) teach the most elementary 
courses. Let there be advanced courses in 
Caesar (as an astute propagandist, not a 
general); in Cicero (as an intelligent con- 
servative, dealing with burning modern prob- 
lems, not an utterer of platitudes in ancient 
Roman attitudes); in Vergil (as a _ poet 
whose work has fascinating form and struc- 
ture, not as a kind of Roman Longfellow 
to be ‘‘got through’’ at forty lines a time). 
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High school teachers have almost never had 
as college undergraduates a course present- 
ing vividly the latest results of scholarship 
in the very authors they teach. This is a 
shameful situation. It should be corrected 
instantly. (4) If the State Extension Divi- 
sion does not offer correspondence courses 
in Latin, devise some; if it does, encour- 
age teachers in small, remote high schools 
to use them: the crucial last two years of 
high school Latin may often be acquired in 
this way. (5) Bring in good visiting lec- 
turers. Colleagues often know who is avail- 
able (this year, for example, Victor Péschl, 
the expert on Vergil), and the American 
Council of Learned Societies and the U.S. 
Office of Education have advance lists; the 
latter also has a budget for the lecturers’ 
travel. 

II. My second main head is relations with 
students, ~past, present and future. (1) I 
confess that my contacts with former stu- 
dents are not as systematic as I could wish 
Here you should, as my saintly namesake 
says, do as I say and not as I do: survey your 
alumni, note which former Latin teachers 
have lapsed into matrimony, and see how 
many are ready, willing and able to return 
to a state of grace. (2) With present stu- 
dents, in an intimate major (not to say an 
infinitesimal one) like Classics, relations can 
be close. I encourage my students to take 
courses in related subjects: Greek, ancient 
history and philosophy; to be active in Eta 
Sigma Phi; to get abroad if they can—and 
it is surprising how many can—to Greece 
and Italy. I try to make them aware of the 
liveliness of the field, of the many things we 
don’t yet know about the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, about the frontiers of the subject, as 
exciting as science: the new Menander, the 
decipherment of Linear B, new archeological 
digs in Greece and Italy. One of my teacher 
friends wrote me recently, and how right she 
is, ‘‘Young people, especially the most gifted, 
like to feel there is something they can do 
that will make a difference, that there is 
more to Classics than a rehash of long-set- 
tled information. Even if they never cross 
a frontier, they want to set their faces to- 
ward one.”’ (3) My future students are now 
in high school. I visit the schools whenever 
I am asked; this year I have a $300 travel 
budget (from the School of Education). A 
former colleague, now, alas, at a Canadian 
university, used to call the local high 
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schools once a month and invite himself to 
a class. Archeology is ‘a natural subject for 
these visits, but there are others: Ovid, 
new methods in linguistics, new translations 
(these have all the charm of the forbidden, 
and if they are good enough, they are not 
literal enough to do the student any harm), 
or even answers to questions about course 
offerings, sequences, requirements, opportu- 
nity for further study here and abroad. It 
is surprising how few teachers and students 
know about opportunities for NDEA loans 
—soon, we hope, without affidavit—on very 
reasonable terms, available to other than the 
very brightest students, and with 50 per cent 
rebate to intending teachers. 

III. My third heading is relations to teach- 
ers. (1) I encourage them to visit the 
campus with their students, perhaps to at- 
tend a class, or to hear a slide lecture. 
Three such visits a year pay dividends in 
majors, and everyone enjoys them. (2) I en- 
courage teachers to let me know about 
bright students about to enter the univer- 
sity, even those who took their last Latin 
two years before; for them there is a spe- 
cial review course. (3) We run workshops. 
The fifth of these is scheduled for this sum- 
mer, the first to be subsidized (with a $10,- 
000 grant from the ACLS). ACLS hopes to 
expand this program, with foundation funds, 
and to get support for similar programs un- 
der the NDEA. In such workshops teachers 
can be introduced to new methods and ap- 
proaches in Latin 1 to 4 which will assure 
eventual enthusiastic college majors; teach- 
ers can be offered refresher courses which 
will enable them to offer Latin 3 and 4, those 
courses so necessary for making Latin a 
continuing experience which can be carried 
on to college. Teachers with a Latin minor, 
about to teach it for the first time, are also 
helped by workshops. (4) One do-as-I-say- 
and-not-as-I-do point is the State Latin Con- 
test, for which somehow I have never found 
the time and the energy, but Miss Ewing 
will give you evidence that it works wonders. 

IV. My fourth point is relations with pub- 
lic school administrators. (1) I find that 
they are impressed by any project that is 
going to cost them money. This year we 
have refused to consider any teacher for an 
ACLS Scholarship unless her superintendent 
will guarantee to budget at least $500 for 
books, projectors, records, tapes and tape- 
recorders. It is working like a charm. (2) 
Principals need to be persuaded to abolish 
the pernicious combination of ‘‘Latin and—.” 
Half the principals who complain about the 
shortage of Latin teachers could solve their 
problem if they took their Latin teacher off 
half-time English and put her where she ex- 
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clusively belongs. In systems too small for 
this luxury, the idea of extension correspon- 
dence courses is often appealing, to the prin- 
cipal if not to the overworked Latin teacher. 
(3) Where administrations are obdurate, the 
PTA is often a great help; a heartening 
number of parents actively want their chil- 
dren to have Latin, and are only waiting to 
be organized into pressure groups. 

V. Finally, money. (1) Graduate fellow- 
ships are already available: the Universities 
of Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin will em- 
bark next fall on a generously subsidized 
program for a journeyman Ph.D. jointly ad- 
ministered by the three universities. (2) But 
where the pump-priming is really needed, 
of course, is in scholarships for undergradu- 
ate majors. I am optimistic enough to be- 
lieve that these aiso will shortly be forth- 
coming under the NDEA. (3) Meanwhile, 
there are always the undergraduate loan 
funds already mentioned, which guarantee 
that no worthy student who wants to come 
to college and major in Latin, or anything 
else, needs to feel discouraged about his 
prospects. Loans need not be paid back 
until after graduation, interest is low and 
does not begin until after college, and, as 
I have mentioned, those who actually go 
into teaching are forgiven half the loan 

With, then, enough energy and good will, 
we can crack the problem. Realistic staff- 
ing, a Mark Hopkins relation to students, 
unmerciful hounding of school teachers and 
administrators, and a nose for money will, 
in combination, do the trick. 


Paut MacKenprick 
University of Wisconsin 


RECRUITMENT: 
THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


I SHOULD LIKE to share with you some of the 
recruitment activities in which the teach- 
ers’ colleges of Indiana have engaged, in 
cooperation with the universities, private 
colleges and secondary-school Latin teachers. 

Because I am a member of the faculty 
of both a laboratory school and a teachers’ 
college, I found myself a few years ago in 
the midst of the increasing problem of 
the shortage of secondary-school Latin 
teachers. In high school we had a large en- 
rollment in Latin, but only a few students 
majored in it in college. I immediately 
turned to my college students for help in 
a recruiting program. Members of the Latin 
Club and Eta Sigma Phi enthusiastically 
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responded. One of the first things which 
they did was to send a letter to winners 
of the State Latin Contest, emphasizing the 
values to be gained from the study of Latin 
and advising them of the opportunities in 
the field of teaching Latin. Our local statis- 
tics were used throughout in these first 
letters. 

Gradually the Latin students began ‘‘to 
sell” their subject. Whenever speeches, spe- 
cial reports, term papers, or projects were 
required in the various college departments, 
they always used a Latin theme. Methods 
students in their seminars were always 
ready with very definite reasons for their 
choice of Latin as a teaching area. Some of 
the students in my current Methods class 
even have some of the faculty of the Edu- 
cation Department saving clippings and pic- 
tures from magazines and newspapers. 
Radio, television, movies, newspapers and 
magazines are constantly giving us help. 
A member of the Mathematics Department 
brought us an extra copy of the April 
issue of Holiday; the chairman of the In- 
dustrial Arts Department sent us an extra 
copy of The National Geographic. The wife 
of the President of our college sent us the 
clipping, ‘‘Latin Still a Lively Corpse.’ Real 
enthusiasm is ‘‘catching,’’ and you frequent- 


ly find help from unexpected sources. 


Each year individual members of Eta 
Sigma Phi write personally to graduating 
high school seniors who have indicated in 
interviews with college representatives vis- 
iting the various high schools that they 
are interested in Latin. The chairman of 
our Foreign Language Department sends 
a personal letter, and I, too, send a letter 
offering any help or advice in choosing 
courses. 

Each spring our chapter of Eta Sigma 
Phi awards certificates to those graduating 
high school seniors of the various high 
schools in the vicinity of the campus who 
have done outstanding work in Latin. Fre- 
quently the members present the awards 
in the schools from which they themselves 
have graduated. At the Regional Latin Con- 
test, which is held on our campus each 
spring, Eta Sigma Phi members serve as 
hosts and help grade papers. As Dr. Mac- 
Kendrick has said, our State Latin Contests 
have served as a very valuable recruitment 
device. Our prospective Latin teachers are 
found especially among those participating 
in the Cicero and Vergil contests. This 
spring our campus is host to the Junior 
Classical League State Convention. Our col- 
lege Latin Club and Eta Sigma Phi, with the 
clubs of the four local high schools, will be 
host to about 1200 members. From the 


standpoint of publicity, this is one of the 
most effective recruitment devices. Our 
State Indiana Junior Classical League of- 
fers several scholarships each year to stu- 
dents planning to teach Latin. 

In regard to curriculum, we have at- 
tempted to include courses which will bridge 
the gap between high school and college. 
We provide review courses for those who 
have had only two years in high school. We 
have also added courses open to students 
other than majors, such as “Latin Elements 
in English” and “Roman Life and Liter- 
ature.” From such courses we have gained 
a few recruits. Frequently students have 
enrolled in such classes to fulfill language 
requirements for an A.B. degree or to sub- 
stitute them for some of the Humanities 
courses, and some have become interested 
in choosing Latin as a teaching area. 

We do try to keep in touch with our alum- 
ni, keeping them informed of any new de- 
velopments and frequently enlisting their 
aid. They send us copies of original work 
of their students and keep us informed of 
their various projects and activities. We, in 
turn, maintain a service bureau (on a small 
scale) for their convenience. In fact we serve 
as a “clearing house.” 

We have realized results of this recruit- 
ment campaign on our Own campus, but 
we needed the concerted effort of our col- 
leges, universities and secondary schools. 
I am sure some people must have become 
tired of my eternal “stump-speeching” at 
any and every kind of professional meet- 
ing, urging that we do something as a group 
to alleviate the situation. In the spring of 
1954, our Indiana College Classical Teachers 
Association, at that time composed mainly 
of college Classics teachers, decided to 
sponsor the Indiana Joint High School- 
College Latin Teachers Recruitment Com- 
mittee. The next year the Classical Section 
of the Indiana State Teachers Association, 
composed mainly of secondary-school teach- 
ers, voted to co-sponsor the committee. I 
should like to describe some of the activities 
in which our committee engaged to meet this 
problem. The activities which I shall men- 
tion are the joint efforts of not just the teach- 
ers’ colleges but all the Indiana colleges and 
universities with the secondary-school class- 
room teachers. Any college or university 
could engage in these same activities. 

We feel that the permanency of our 
committee has been an important factor 
in the success of its work. There were some 
volunteers when our committee was formed, 
and others were invited to join us. At the 
present time there are eleven active mem- 
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bers, who are key people engaged in various 
phases of school work. 

Our first step was to collect data by 
sending questionnaires to the various place- 
ment bureaus of Indiana colleges and uni- 
versities to find the number of requests 
for Latin teachers for the year 1954-55 and 
the number of 1954 graduating seniors qual- 
ified to teach Latin. Since we felt that the 
individual classroom teacher was the most 
important factor in the recruitment, letters 
were sent to all secondary-school Latin 
teachers to acquaint them with the most 
recent statistics, requesting their individu- 
al help, and including ways to initiate a 
local recruitment program. 

The same procedure was repeated the 
second year, with an effort to concentrate 
on wider publicity. Material was sent to 
Future Teachers of America, Delta Kappa 
Gamma, Eta Sigma Phi, Indiana Teacher, 
the larger city newspapers, Time, School 
and Society, and English Journal, as well 
as our own classical publications. In addi- 
tion we initiated the Indiana Latin Teachers 
Scholarship, with funds furnished by volun- 
tary contributions of Indiana Latin teachers. 
In an annual letter sent to each Latin 
teacher an appeal is made for donations 
to this fund, for nominations of candidates 
for the scholarship, and for each one’s 
continued aid in recruitment, along with 
our latest statistics. 

In our third year we helped the Joint 
Committee of American Classical Organiza- 
tions in its “Operation Information” drive. 
Cooperating with this same committee to 
collect statistics for the national survey of 
the status of Latin, we again sent letters 
to the Latin teachers, giving the latest 
information. In addition, Scott, Foresman 
listened to pleas for help in the distribution 
of a small poster, publicizing the oppor- 
tunities in the field of teaching Latin. By 
this time we felt we were getting definite 
results from our work. The number of 
applications for our scholarship increased 
from three to twenty-six the second year. 
College teachers were beginning to get 
students who said, “I decided to choose 
Latin as one of my teaching areas, because 
my high school teacher told me about op- 
portunities in this field.” 

In our committee we have discussed such 
additional recruitment and publicity devices 
as: (1) a roving Latin teacher in the county 
to alleviate the immediate crisis: (2) inves- 
tigation of the possibility of offering a 
scholarship for summer study at the Vergil- 
ian Summer School in Italy to a high school 
senior with three or four years of Latin: 


(3) exchange of students (the possibility 
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that Fulbright funds might provide a high 


school program); (4) exchange program 
(a program for travel set up among high 
school teachers); (5) requests for television 


plays on Roman themes, by professional 

writers. 

Recently some of our committee mem- 
bers had a meeting with our State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction to see 
what can be done to allow third and fourth 
year Latin classes to be formed even though 
the enrollment might be slightly lower than 
principals would like. A science teacher 
accompanied the group. The Superintendent 
seemed favorable to the idea and asked 
them to draw up recommendations which 
he is going to present to the State Board 
of Education. 

We are trying to tap various sources for 
scholarships, especially undergraduate. A 
comprehensive scholarship plan is about 
ready to be presented to one of our leading 
industries. A former student of one of our 
committee members, who is on the Execu- 
tive Council of the Indianapolis Foundation, 
thinks the Foundation may be _ interested 
in offering some scholarships in the Indi- 
anapolis area. Two of our members are 
meeting with him soon. Other foundations 
may be interested. 

Our latest project is the consideration of 
a “Laymen for Latin” or “Citizens for 
Latin” program in the state. A lawyer re- 
cently approached Dr. Pratt, one of our 
committee members, about the _ present 
shortage of Latin teachers. As a member 
of the school board he was made aware 
of the problem. His wife, a former Latin 
teacher, came to his aid. He was invited 
to our last committee meeting. Members of 
our committee will submit to him the names 
of people prominent in business and pro- 
fessional fields, and he has volunteered to 
contact some of these personally to see 
what a layman's group might be able to do 
He suggested, for example, that letters of 
congratulation might be sent by some of 
these well-known citizens to the winners of 
the State Latin Contest, held on the Indiana 
University campus each year. They may 
even consider some additional scholarships 
We are now getting ready to turn our 
thoughts to the introduction of seventh and 
eighth grade Latin as an additional re- 
cruitment device. Some preliminary study 
of this problem was made at the Indiana 
University Workshop last summer. 

With persistent effort and never-ceasing 
enthusiasm and optimism, we should con- 
tinue to have success. 

GERTRUDE EWING 
Indiana State Teachers’ College 
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PREPARATION: 
THE PROFESSOR’S VIEWPOINT 


WuatT bogs the university professor consider 
to be proper training for the prospective 
teacher of Latin? Let me talk only of the 
secondary-school teacher of Latin, though 
I believe that my views apply as well to 
the training of one who is to teach Latin 
even on a lower level. We want to think, 
too, it seems to me, especially of teachers 
who will be helping to produce other teach- 
ers in a felicitous generation and not mere- 
ly of those who will officiate at a ritual 
obeisance to Latin in a ceremony to be got 
over in no more than two years. We must 
not, indeed, pooh-pooh either this cere- 
mony, though it ought to be more than a 
ceremony, or the scruple that it satisfies. 
But we want to look beyond this level of 
Latin teaching, especially because, in my 
opinion, only a training adequate for the 
higher levels of secondary-school Latin 


teaching will really be adequate for teach- 
ing at the level of the first two years. 

First, our candidate ought to have profit- 
ed by four good years of secondary-school 
Latin, in which he has attained some sense 
of the power of the Latin language and 


some sense of its refinement. I do not know 
at what point this generally comes. In my 
case it was with Cicero—a classical enough 
epoch, if one remembers Quintilian’s ille 
se profecisse sciat, cui Cicero valde placebit. 
In his fourth year of Latin the student 
ought to be attempting to understand Latin 
as he reads and often succeeding, certainly 
with the less complicated prose passages 
but even with the simpler poetic lines, 
whether of Vergil or Ovid. I believe that a 
significant contribution can be made in this 
direction by proper prose composition. 

It will be seen that my primary require- 
ment is the ability and the desire to read 
Latin familiarly and dependably. We may 
debate—though I shall not in these re- 
marks—how this ability is to be created, 
or perhaps how it may best be created, 
or most easily, but even the advocates of 
the machines admit that the machines but 
help the good teacher It is the good teacher 
who really creates the ability to read 
Latin not merely in the exceptional student, 
but even in the average good student. For 
the less than average student who cannot 
attain even minimum accomplishment in 
Latin, perhaps Montaigne’s prescription ap- 
plies: “ . je n'y trouve autre remede, 
sinon que de bonne heure son gouverneur 
lestrangle, s'il est sans tesmoins, ou qu'on 
le mette patissier dans quelque bonne ville, 


fust-il fils d’un duc. ’ And the good 
teacher is first of all one who knows and 
feels for the Latin language. 

Now, it is not impossible for a student 
with but two years of secondary-school 
Latin to acquire the proper training by the 
end of his college course, but it is harder, 
and it is, naturally, harder still for one 
with no Latin at all when he enters college. 
And so we must work first for the avail- 
ability of third and fourth-year Latin in as 
many secondary schools as possible. Enter- 
ing Greek is too much to hope for. Entering 
German is almost too much to hope for. But 
surely a good prospect ought to enter col- 
lege with one other foreign language, 
French probably, German if possible. 

What ought the student's college curricu- 
lum to be? Surely four years of Latin. But 
how apportioned and devised? Surely again, 
reading in authors. I see nothing wrong 
with the traditional arrangement of Latin 
literature by genres, unless local circum- 
stances suggest something different. A great 
scholar with a specialty may be expected 
to have his own course, if his specialty is 
not too outrageously recherché. An impor- 
tant proviso, however, is that the genres 
include the greatest geniuses of the lan- 
guage. The student ought throughout his 
college course to be conscientiously doing 
collateral (perhaps directed) reading in 
the history of the ancient world and in the 
history of Latin literature, but it is less 
important that he sample numbers of work- 
a-day authors in the interest of compre- 
hensive coverage than that he read first- 
rate authors in extenso. He may sample 
the others as he encounters them and as 
they interest him. He ought incidentally to 
be made aware of the research going on 
in the field and in related fields. A pleasant 
device employed at Emory by some de- 
partments for their graduate students, but 
adaptable to the purposes of undergradu- 
ate majors, is that of the regular depart- 
mental seminar (non-credit and partly 
social). Advanced undergraduate classes, 
also, offer many occasions for introducing 
the student to the professional journals, 
beginning, I should think, but not ending, 
with those that might later be of use in 
secondary-school teaching. 

Ought our student to have other courses 
sustaining his major, and what ought they 
to be? Of course, professionally speaking, 
the more the better. But we, like the sci- 
entists and the technicians, must avoid the 
pitfall of over-specialization, and it is equal- 
ly true for the Classics major as for any 
other sort of major that well-contrived 
breadth, or diversity, is a. characteristic 
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of liberal education. If our student is to 
take history, let it be of the Middle Ages 
or the Renaissance or nineteenth-century 
Europe. By all means let him have a 
course in classical archeology, but let him 
have as well some other acquaintance with 
the fine arts, including perhaps music. A 
perceptive student can with a little appli- 
cation teach himself the necessary—and 
they are necessary—topography and ge- 
ography, and he ought to be encouraged to. 
He ought to be encouraged also to be 
actively interested in classical myth, and 
he will find in his courses in English, Ger- 
man and French literature that acquaint- 
ance with ancient myth is illuminating, if 
not absolutely indispensable. But this sort 
of thing need not be the matter of a course, 
at least for a Latin specialist. 

The most difficult choice one faces is 
that between some Greek, even an intro- 
ductory year, and a second modern foreign 
language. If I were to decide, I should say 
that one who had had French in secondary 
school ought to have one year of Greek and 
two of German in college, but there is much 
room for disagreement on this point. Be- 
yond this, I should say that for most human 
purposes it would be desirable to have, 
in addition to all the Western European 
literature obviously envisaged in my ideal 
program, some logic and a_ systematic 
history of Western thought. I, for one, am 
content to dispense with Oriental thought, 
Oriental literature, sociology, psychology 
and economics. But I should like to see our 
student have some, perhaps rather ele- 
mentary, introduction to linguistics, includ- 
ing Indo-European linguistics and _ the 
comparative grammar of Greek and Latin, 
some notion of Vulgar Latin and perhaps 
even of the Italic dialects, at least insofar 
as all these cast light on the nature of Latin 
and its place in history. This sort of training 
ought perhaps to be constituted as a for- 
mal course, but there are other matters, 
both interesting and important, such as 
Roman life, Roman religion, ancient writing 
upon perishable and durable materials, with 
which the serious student must be encour- 
aged to become familiar, incidentally out 
of good, scholarly books. 

What practical steps are to be taken about 
the training of Latin teachers, if any need 
to and can be taken? It has already been 
suggested that steps be taken to insure 
four years of Latin, good Latin, in second- 
ary schools. In this connection, there are, 
in my view, two steps that ought to be 
taken with respect to texts: increased avail- 
ability of good advanced texts and im- 
provement in the elementary texts now 
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widely used. Ought certification standards 
to be raised? I know something only about 
the standards of the State of Georgia. It 
seems to me that as strategically as pos- 
sible they ought to be raised to the point 
where something approaching the equiva- 
lent of four years of secondary-schoo] Latin 
and four years of college Latin is required. 
One would hope that the standards would 
be alike for all foreign languages, but, if 
it were to have vigorous support, Latin 
has ample justification for having its pe- 
culiar requirements. As things stand, no 
one really certifies the probable competence 
of the student graduating with a major in 
Latin, or in anything else. Such a student 
passes the terminal course, but one may 
wonder if that means that he is qualified 
to teach. It is customarily so construed. 
Perhaps—and I suggest this with much 
hesitation-—it would be well to institute 
appropriate examinations, and not only for 
Latin, to determine the student's command 
of his subject. 

It is not to be imagined from all this 
that to be a teacher of Latin one must be 
une abysme de science. One must, however, 
have a certain command. The important 
qualification, surely for the teacher of Latin, 
but I suppose there must be a similar one 
for the teacher of anything, is an informed 
love of Latin which can be communicated 
both as information and as love. This can- 
not be acquired hastily 


JOSEPH CONANT 
Emory University 


PREPARATION: 
THE HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER'S 
VIEWPOINT 


HicH scHoo.t Latin teachers for the last 
twenty years have been defensive, have 
argued too vehemently the virtues of their 
subject, and have done too little to dem- 
onstrate in their own personalities, and with 
an obvious personal delight in learning, 
that the study of Latin has been worthwhile 
in at least one instance. Because of too 
much of such joyless teaching, enrollments 
fell, Latin teachers were forced to become 
English or history or Everyday Living 
teachers and, because of their discouraging 
experiences, even when. enrollments war- 
ranted such a move, preferred not to go 
back to Latin. This led to placing the most 
recently hired teacher, even if she had had 
little more training than two years of study 
of the language in high school, in charge 
of the Latin classes. Such classes taught 
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by a poorly prepared, often unwilling, teach- 
er could result only in disaster. No teacher 
can make a subject stimulating and chal- 
lenging if she does not find it so herself. 

For this reason I would insist that the 
problem foremost in our concern over the 
recruiting of future Latin teachers is the 
training that they are to receive. The really 
good teacher will tend to produce other 
teachers. For too long, schools of education 
have sent out aspiring teachers equipped 
with a scant minor in Latin and a great 
many hours of training in methodology. 
In many instances, certifying boards, heav- 
ily influenced by educationists, have de- 
manded that the undergraduate’s subject- 
matter study be divided among two or 
three fields, obviously feeling that it is 
safer to have teachers poorly trained to 
teach two or three unrelated things, than 
to have them well trained to teach in one 
field. 

I would not discount completely the place 
of schools of education in the training of 
young teachers to be. I feel that a term 
of intern teaching under the direction of a 
public high school teacher who has proven 
her worth might well be most helpful. I 
would hope, however, that if no such excel- 
lent teacher were available, the course could 


be by-passed. 

The school 
place for the 
about the electronic devices that might be 
used in the classroom and, if at all possible, 
how to operate them. The record player, tape 


of education would be the 
teacher-in-training to learn 


recorder, slide projector, opaque projector 
and motion-picture machine are worthy of 
some time. The audio-visual expert could 
supply the student with catalogues, from 
which she could order materials with which 
to make use of these machines, provided, of 
course, that the school in which she will 
teach has the money for machines and mate- 
rials. These are about the only courses that I 
would be willing to trust to the education- 
ists, lest the young teacher fall under 
the influence of the disciples of the “life 
adjustment” theory who seem to have lost 
their faith in the capabilities of American 
children and youth to learn. 

The rest of the preparation for teaching 
should be planned by the department of 
Classics of the college or university, al- 
though not all of the work should be in 
that department. The student preparing to 
teach should be thoroughly ‘grounded in 
ancient history, mythology and archeology, 
as well as in the knowledge of how to read 
and write Latin. I would certainly agree 
with the notion that college courses in Cae- 
sar, Cicero, Vergil, Ovid and Horace should 


be required as a part of the preparation 
for high school teaching. There is no better 
way to interest a high school student than 
to know more than the text gives. For in- 
stance, few high school texts describe the 
actual transformation of Arachne into a 
spider. I find that reading Ovid’s descrip- 
tion of her hair falling out, her arms and 
legs shrinking, and her stomach enlarging, 
delights the students. Science fiction offers 
nothing better! My feeling is that a teacher 
needs at least a college minor in actual 
Latin courses specifically designed to enrich 
her high school teaching. A major is much 
better. 

A sound course in archeology that deals 
with Rome and, if possible, with the entire 
Empire, should be a must in the training 
planned by the department of Classics for 
a secondary school teacher. This will not 
only give her invaluable information but 
will undoubtedly stir her to want to see 
first hand, as soon as possible, the actual 
sites. Ancient history should also be re- 
quired and a course in linguistics. All of 
these courses have bearing directly on the 
subject that the teacher will be engaged 
with, and, since there can be no schooling 
without subject matter and teachers who 
are not themselves filled with knowledge of 
and enthusiasm for their subject matter will 
never inspire a response from their pupils, 
I feel the courses suggested are not too 
many. 

In addition, one of the obvious — and 
more than a little frightening — aspects of 
learning and of teaching today is the tre- 
mendous increase in the number of things 
that one needs to know. The better present- 
day high school. student has a _ really 
astounding array of knowledge on a variety 
of subjects. He is not impressed by the 
ivory tower approach. For the teacher who 
wants to interest adolescents in what has 
been branded a “dead language,” there is 
increased importance in paying more at- 
tention to both science and the humanities 
Everyone today needs to be literate in sci- 
ence, if only to reassure himself. He needs 
to be literate in the humanities so that he 
can enjoy himself and others. As much 
training as possible in both these areas will 
tend to produce the teacher who is alert 
and tolerant, inquisitive and_ stimulating. 
He will be interesting to his students and 
will interest them, whether in Latin or some 
other subject. I feel that the departments 
of Classics in the colleges and universities 
have the responsibility for guiding their 
students, about to become teachers, into such 
training 


I shall conclude by commenting briefly 
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on two subjects about which I know very 
little. The question of beginning the study 
of Latin in the upper elementary grades 
is, as yet, largely an ,academic one, be- 
cause of the scarcity of teachers. If such 
a course should be pursued, I see no real 
reason to change the preparation required 
of the teacher. The course itself and the 
texts would have to be revised to place them 
within the grasp of younger children, but 
the teacher might well need to know even 
more, since the students would know less 
than ninth graders, and she would need to 
be more selective. 

Since there is never enough time in the 
public schools to teach as much as one 
would like, the question of oral Latin, except 
as a device to seize the attention for more 
worthwhile pursuits, is one that I — perhaps 
erroneously—-have never considered  se- 
riously. I do not think, however, that I 
would advocate spending on courses in oral 
Latin the limited amount of time that col- 
lege students have for preparation. 

Instead, my plea is for the teacher so 
educated that she can bring to her students a 
realization that the ancients are the sources 
of history, economics, sociology, anthro- 
pology, philosophy, comparative religions 
and archeology. I want the teacher who 
will realize that a sound course is her 
best advertisement. Fun, in class, is no 
substitute for the intellectual demands made 
on the student by the teacher who, because 
of her own knowledge, obviously believes 
that Latin is the most glorious of all lan- 
guages. 

Lucy ROBERTSON 
Ensley H.S. 
Birmingham, Alabama 


IN THE NATIONAL INTEREST 


In THE Conference Room of the United States 
Commissioner of Education in Washington, 


D.C., a meeting was held on Wednesday, 
December 7, 1960, to discuss recommenda- 
tions of the American Classical League and 
the American Philological Association look- 
ing toward the revision of the National De- 
fense Education Act. These recommendations 
have as their purpose the inclusion of the 
humanities in general and of the classical 
languages in particular in those sections of 
the Act (Titles III and VI) which are now 
confined to mathematics, the sciences and 
modern foreign languages. Present were the 
Commissioner of Education himself, Dr 
Lawrence G. Derthick; Dr. Ralph C. M. 
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Flynt, Assistant Commissioner in charge of 
legislative services for the Office of Educa- 
tion; Dr. Chester L. Neudling, Specialist for 
the Humanities, Office of Education; Mr. 
Charles W. Radcliffe, who is Dr. Flynt’s as- 
sistant; Dr. Gordon B. Turner, Executive 
Associate of the American Council of Learn- 
ed Societies; Dean John F. Latimer, Presi- 
dent of the American Classical League; and 
Dean Harry L. Levy, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the American Philological Association 

The government officials expressed deep 
interest in the points of view put forth by 
the ACL and APA representatives, and em- 
phasized their willingness to consider speci- 
fic proposals. A letter embodying the recent- 
ly adopted joint statement of the two 
societies, and presenting specific suggestions 
for amending the Act, has already been sent 
to the Commissioner. 

The entire matter will soon be in the hands 
of the two houses of Congress, and it is here 
that the aid of every classicist is needed 
Personal contact with your own Senators and 
Representatives, if you have access to them, 
is best. Next best is a personal letter to the 
two Senators from your home state and to 
the Representative from your own congres- 
sional district. The letter should be written, 
of course, in your own words, and should 
make it quite clear that you are the legis- 
lator’s constituent. Some of the points that 
we suggest you make, either orally or in 
writing, are these: 

(1) The present Act is heavily overbal- 
anced in favor of the sciences and modern 
foreign languages; if continued in its pres- 
ent form, it will result in a lop-sided edu- 
cational program, especially in view of the 
additional support given to the sciences by 
the National Science Foundation and by fed- 
eral and private industrial research pro- 
grams. What is needed is a redressing of 
balance by strong NDEA support for the 
humanities 

(2) Latin and Greek are the prime in- 
struments for attaining a first-hand knowl- 
edge of some of the most important docu- 
ments in our humanistic tradition. 

(3) The classical languages provide a val- 
uable introduction to general language study 
Latin in particular is a sound basis for a 
full and sensitive understanding of various 
modern foreign languages, especially the Ro- 
mance tongues which are Latin’s direct de- 
scendants. 

Local and regional classical associations 
can help by adopting as soon as possible 
resolutions embodying ideas similar to those 
expressed above, and by sending these reso- 
lutions to the Senators and Representatives 
of the areas covered by their memberships 
Parents’ groups and student associations 
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such as the Junior Classical League and Eta 
Sigma Phi can do their part. More impor- 
tant, however, than the resolutions of or- 
ganizations are the individual letters from 
all concerned—classicists, parents and stu- 
dents—which have been recommended 
above. 

When specific legislation has been intro- 
duced, the representatives of ACL and APA 
will let the classical community know which 
specific bill or bills they urge them to sup- 
port, or what amendments they suggest that 
they ask for. 

The fate of classical studies in the United 
States for the next several decades may well 
be decided by the degree to which classi- 
cists throughout the nation support the two 
national societies’ efforts to have the NDEA 
revised to provide properly for humanistic 
and classical education. 


Joun F. Latimer, President 
American Classical League 


Harry L. Levy, Secretary-Treasurer 
American Philological Association 


ROMAN ROADS: LATIN STUDY TOUR 


AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY is available to 
Latin teachers in the Roman Roads Summer 
Program sponsored by Montclair State Col- 
lege of New Jersey, June 30-August 21, 1961. 

Six semester hours of undergraduate or 
graduate credit will be given in connection 
with the 52-day tour which provides travel 
and study for a group of teachers with mu- 
tual interests, and which will ‘‘deepen un- 
derstanding of and increase appreciation for 
Roman culture as it was carried beyond 


Italian frontiers to become the cornerstone 
of our own.” 

The focus will be on Roman Britain and 
Roman France ‘‘with brief incursions into 
Wales, Scotland, Belgium, and Switzerland. 
There will be lectures by archaeologists, 
historians, and curators of museums. Digs 
will be viewed in process where available.” 

Group departure by plane on BOAC is 
scheduled for June 30, but individual return 
may be made, subject to availability of 
space. Reservations for separate return will 
be made by the tour organizers if the de- 
sired date is given with the initial reserva- 
tion. 

The tour directors need no introduction to 
Latin teachers. Carolyn Bock of Montclair 
State College is well known for her vigorous 
support of Latin throughout the country, as 
a staff member of many Latin workshops, as 
a writer on problems of Latin teaching and 
as the chairman of various working commit- 
tees in national and local classical organiza- 
tions. 

Doris Kibbe, co-director, is chairman of 
the Latin Department of Manchester (Conn.) 
H.S. and, in addition to state and regional 
classical offices, is prominent on the national 
level for her work with honors programs in 
Latin. 

Both leaders have studied and traveled 


extensively abroad, and are well qualified 
to direct the program outlined in their bro- 
chure. It is one which is obviously of value 
to every classroom teacher of Latin. 


Because of this late announcement, we 
urge all prospective registrants to wire or 
phone the directors immediately, because of 
the February deadline in their announce- 
ment: Professor Carolyn Bock, Bureau of 
Field Studies, Montclair State College, Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey. 


M. F 
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From Other Journals 


THIS FOURTH SURVEY covers mainly the period 
from the winter of 1959 to the summer of 
1960. Mention of articles of extremely spe- 
cialized interest, such as the source hunters 
of English poetry produce, I have omitted. 
Some of the ones cited below are note- 
worthy for the range of discussion and the 
skilful use of data from the Classics. The 
rest are useful in one way or another, 
though in one or two cases I must confess 
to the suspicion that the world would not 
be much poorer had they not been pub- 
lished. 

A few readers of the Journal have sent 
notices of articles which might easily have 
escaped me. To them my thanks and ap- 
preciation. I hope more may do so. 


Arrica, THoMAsS W., “Phylarchus, Toynbee, 
and the Spartan Myth,”’ Journal of the His- 
tory of Ideas 21 (1960) 266-72. 


The author examines the Hellenistic legend 
in which Sparta changed from a champion 
of reaction to a liberator of the proletariat. 
The change in popular imagination was ac- 
complished by the example of Agis’ New 
Order Army, by the skilful agitators of 
Cleomenes, and the elaborate apology 
for the Spartan revolution preserved by 
Plutarch. 


ALLEN, R. E., “The Socratic Paradox,’ Jour- 
nal of the History of Ideas 21 (1960) 256-65. 


Allen in discussing the Socratic dictum that 
virtue is knowledge rejects the usual inter- 
pretation that “knowledge of the essential 
nature of virtue, of its definition, entails 
virtuous behaviour.” Following Gould’s re- 
cent work on Plato, he proposes that Soc- 
rates meant that those men are virtuous who 
possess the art of intelligent living, i.e, who 
know what virtue is and how to be virtuous. 
But Allen criticizes Gould for misrepresent- 
ing the nature of Socratic dialectic, Socrates’ 
belief in the relevance of moral theory to 
moral practice, and Socrates’ estimate of the 
inner life of the moral agent. An excellent 
article. 


ANDERSON, Doris N., ‘‘Classical Languages: 
A Necessary Prerequisite for College Study,” 
Kentucky Foreign Language Quarterly 7 
(1960) 61-63. 


A recital of some of the well-known reasons 


editor ROGER A. 
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for studying Latin and Greek in high school. 


“Art and Society: Homer 
Western 


ANTON, JOHN P., 
and the Drama of Predicaments,”’ 
Humanities Review 14 (1960) 3-12. 


Discusses Homer as a means for understand- 
ing and re-establishing the harmony (which 
the modern world has lost) between art and 
society. Homer’s works serve as a model 
for transforming crucial situations of human 
conduct into artistic components, for they 
illustrate that the Greeks regarded the 
functions of the arts and the fulfilment of 
artistic talent as the planned outgrowth of 
man’s political nature. 


“The Latin Poetry of Andrew 
(1959) 


Bain, Cart E., 
Marvell,” Philological Quarterly 34 
436-49. 


Discusses in copious detail the Latin poems 
of Marvell, their sources, their themes, their 
subject, their versification. The author con- 
cludes that the importance of these minor 
poems lies in their authorship. 


BLocw, RaymMonp, “In Search of the Etrus- 
cans,” Horizon 2 (May, 1960) 58-78. 


This excellent survey indicates with a sen- 
sible text and splendid photographs what 
we know about Etruscan history and cul- 
ture and by what means we acquired that 
knowledge. 


BRUSTEIN, Rosert, “The Memory of Heroism,” 
The Tulane Drama Review 4 (March, 1960) 
3-9 


Because of their general excellence the new 
translations of Greek tragedy edited by Lat- 
timore and Grene may modify our con- 
temporary indifference to Greek tragedy 
which arises from “our distrustful attitude 
toward tragedy and tragic heroes.” Bru- 
stein in his forceful manner points out 
how we rationalize myths and minimize 
heroes to fit our notions of social-demo- 
cratic ideals. He cites Arthur Miller's re- 
marks on tragedy as a pertinent example 
of our current attitude. Greek tragedy, 
however, is a memory of heroism and “one 
of the best defenses against our own lack 
of conviction.” 


Burrorp, A., ‘“‘Heavy Transport in Classical 
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Antiquity,’’ The Economic History Review, 
Second Series 13 (1960) 1-18. 


Burford in this scholarly article opposes the 
standard interpretation of R. J. E. C. Lefe- 
bvre on how heavy objects—more than a 
ton—were moved in the ancient world. He 
argues that oxen were the standard means 
of hauling such objects. Though the meth- 
ods employed may have been inefficient 
by our modern standards, they nonetheless 
effectively achieved their aim. 


Fever, ‘‘Allen Tate’s Use of Classical 
Literature,” The Centennial Review of Arts 
and Science 4 (1960) 89-114. 


Examines intelligently how profound an in- 
fluence the classical literatures in the origi- 
nal have had on one of America’s important 
poets. In Tate’s poetry there are references 
or allusions or translations involving Ver- 
gil, Homer, Greek lyric, Greek drama, 
Horace and the Pervigilium Veneris. In- 
deed to appreciate a good deal of the major 
poetry a knowledge of Vergil is more than 
helpful, for Tate uses the Vergilian world 
to provide an ideal against which he meas- 
ures ours. 


Fintey, M. “Thucydides’ War,” Horizon 2 
(January, 1960) 41-45. 


An excellent introduction to 
illuminating the historian’s method, 
and assessing his achievement. 


Thucydides, 
aims, 


Socrates Guiity as 
(July, 1960) 100-104, 


Fintey, M. “Was 
Charged?"’ Horizon 2 
117. 


Finley discusses the background of the 
Socratic trial showing how the psychologi- 
cal state of Athens contributed to Socrates’ 
death and how great a part the entire 
sophistic movement played. The actual in- 
dictment was a matter of chance, what lay 
behind it was not. For Plato, the chief 
creator of the myth of Socrates, that one’s 
death symbolized the evil of any open 
society, not just a democratic one. 


GAERTNER, JOHANNES A., “Does Latin Toughen 
the Mind?” Education 80 (February, 1960). 


Argues that Latin strengthens the mind in 
ways that develop linguistic and reasoning 
faculties. It develops skills for writing Eng- 
lish, and enriches the mind _ intentionally 
and incidentally, and thus is exceptionally 
good for the gifted student. 


GARDNER, HELEN, and WALTER OAKESHOTT, “La- 


tin at Oxford,’””’ The American Oxonian 47 
(January, 1960) 1-7. 


The report of the debate on the Latin ad- 
mission requirement at Oxford. Miss Gard- 
ner, arguing for the retention of Latin 
rather than permitting the option of another 
foreign language, states that Latin is a 
fundamental arts subject for any serious 
study of any aspect of European civiliza- 
tion, for it was the means whereby Greek 
and Hebrew culture were transmitted. Fur- 
thermore, it is a well tried instrument for 
teaching linguistic skill. Mr. Oakeshott 
argues that Latin is not generally taught 
well enough or at a sufficiently advanced 
level, except in a few English schools, for 
it to be considered as a serious discipline 
The article interests not only for the occa- 
sion of the debate, but for the premises of 
both sides and for the light it throws on 
general English education. 


Hapas, Moses, “Greek Tragedy A Modern 
Image,”” Midway 1 (1960) 46-52. 


Hadas states that we are better able to 
receive Greek tragedy as an audience than 
any previous generation, for our own view 
of the nature of man, the premises govern- 
ing the relations of man to man and of man 
to external authority, and our own poetic 
techniques and aims approximate more 
closely than did those of earlier ages the 
norms of classical Greece. The argument 
is filled, not unnaturally, with broad 
generalizations about both Greece and 
America. 


HANZELI, Victor E., “The Progeny of Atreus,” 
Modern Drama 3 (1960) 75-81. 


Discusses the myth of the House of Atreus 


in Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides and 
treats its use again in O'Neill's Mourning 
Becomes Electra and Sartre’s The Flies, 
each of which oddly enough reacts dif- 
ferently to the ancient handling of the myth 


Revival of Catholic 
Old and the New 
(1960) 


J. N., “The 
Patristic Studies. The 
Migne,” The Downside Review 78 
108-16. 


Discusses briefly the background to the new 
editiqn of Migne being prepared slowly and 
carefully at the Priory of Steenbrugge (Bel- 
gium) under the direction of Dom Eligius 
Dekkers. Newly named the Corpus Christi- 
anorum, it will embface volumes 1-96 of 
Migne’s Latin Patrology. The first volume 
appeared in 1954 and twenty more have 
been published of the proposed 180. This 
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great undertaking by a group of interna- 
tional scholars will profit not only theolo- 
gians, but scholars and historians of ancient 
and medieval history. 


KiTto, H. D. F., “Greek Tragedy and Diony- 
sus,’” Theatre Survey 1 (1960) 3-17. 


Kitto rejects the theory that tragedy grew 
from the worship of Dionysus. Rather trag- 
edy had a development separate from 
Dionysiac worship but was incorporated into 
the festival of Dionysus by Peisistratus. 
He suggests further that tragedy probably 
influenced the satyr play. Also, he argues 
that ‘‘Thespis” himself originated the idea 
of combining in one performance an actor 
impersonating a hero and the traditional 
chorus. He rejects the usual interpretation 
of Aristotle. Since the article is unfortu- 
nately not documented, it is difficult to 
know whether Kitto is aware of G. Else's 
scholarly and illuminating article on the 
same topic (Hermes 85 [1957] 17-46). 


LoncMaNn, G. A., “Professor Norwood and 
the ‘Supplices’ of Euripides,” The Durham 
University Journal 52 (1959) 29-32. 


An attack on Norwood’s essays on Euripi- 
dean drama. Disagreeing with some of the 
favorable reviews which have appeared 
elsewhere, Longman sets out in detail his 
objections to Norwood’s theory on the 
authorship and composition of the Supplices. 


RANKIN, H. D., “Plato and Bernard Shaw, 
Their Ideal Communities,’’ Hermathena 93 
(1960) 71-77. 


A discussion of whether or not Plato’s Re- 
public influenced George Bernard Shaw’s 
fifth play (As Far as Thought Can Reach) 
in Back to Methuselah. Among the similari- 
ties which lead the author to conclude that 
the answer is affirmative are Shaw’s char- 
acters, the “ancients” equal to Plato’s 
“Guardians,” the notion that art is false- 
hood, life is truth, and most importantly the 
common theme of the ideal city. Both writers 
parcelled up ‘‘the impossible for our con- 
sideration.” 


Rew, R. H., “Tracing Roman Roads,’ The 
Amateur Historian 4 (Spring, 1960) 282-90. 


A survey of how to go about identifying 
and tracing a Roman road in Britain. The 
process is not very difficult, though a trifle 
complicated. 


RosenBerG, Haroip, ‘Notes on Identity,” 
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The Tulane Drama Review 4 (December, 
1959) 27-35. 


An insightful and free-wheeling article 
which touches upon Greek drama, the Pla- 
tonic dialogue, the Paris Commune of 1848 
and Hamlet. Starting from the thesis that 
the “central intuition of Greek tragedy, as 
of psychoanalysis, is that there is one, uni- 
que fact which each individual struggles to 
conceal from himself but which is the root 
of his identity,” Rosenberg examines the 
problem of identity for the individual and 
society. Highly recommended for its per- 
ceptions on ancient and modern cultures 
and the men who were and are obliged to 
live in them. 


Scuutz, ALFrep, “Tiresias, or Our Knowledge 
of Future Events,’ Social Research 26 (1959) 
71-89. 


The author uses the character of Tiresias 
to show the insoluble inconsistencies in- 
volved in the assumption of perfect knowl- 
edge of the future by a finite mind and to 
illustrate the notion that certain features of 
“commonsense thinking of ordinary men” 
anticipate things to come. The article is in- 
teresting to classicists mainly for showing 
what purpose a figure from classical litera- 
ture can serve today. Curious but not par- 
ticularly memorable. 


Scranton, Rosert L., “Greek Architectural 
Inscriptions as Documents,’’ Harvard Li- 
brary Bulletin 14 (1960) 159-82. 


After a brief introduction on the informa- 
tion obtainable from ancient inscriptions 
and an account on how work was done on 
stone and at what cost, Scranton then con- 
centrates on examining for the general 
Greekless reader texts relating to the prac- 
tice of architecture. This scholarly and in- 
formative article could well serve as a 
model introduction to epigraphy and _ its 
importance for understanding the ancient 
world. 


SEaAMAN, P. Davin, “Themistocles: Ancient 
Master of the Diplomatic Triple Cross,’’ Ken- 
tucky Foreign Language Quarterly 7 (1960) 
22-26. 


A rapid survey of Themistocles’ career. 
The argument is that Themistocles managed 
to save Athens through means which only 
appeared traitorous to the Greeks. 


E., “On the Relation between 
Early Greek Scientific Thought and Mysti- 
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cism: Is Hestia, the Central Fire, an Abstract 
Astronomical Concept?” Janus 49 (1960) 1-20. 


Suggests that Philolaos conceived of Hestia 
as the geometric center, the focal point of 
the universe and not as a material, ex- 
tended body occupying the central space 
of the cosmos. Philolaos opposed the geo- 
centric notion of Pythagoras, but he took the 
name of Hestia from consideration of re- 
ligious feelings of his contemporaries, mak- 
ing it easier to cover up his revolutionary 
idea of the earth as a planet. The notion 
that Hestia was the fiery core of earth is 
an absolute misunderstanding of the dis- 
covery of Philolaos. 


SoKoOLowskI, F., “From the History of the 
Worship of Apollo at Actium,” The Harvard 
Theological Review 52 (1959) 215-21. 


The author discusses the veneration of Apollo 
at Actium when the Confederation of Achar- 
nania assumed control and management of 
the games. 


Stusss, H. W., “Troy, Asgard, and Arma- 
geddon,” Folklore 70 (1959) 440-59. 


Stubbs examines the story of Troy as part 
of a legend of a cosmological drama which 
begins with the war of the gods as indicated 
in Prometheus Bound. His purpose is to 
trace the details of the legend, trying to 
ferret out what the materials were which 
lay behind the works we have. The article 
is interesting but not persuasive. Unless one 
is fairly familiar with the material Stubbs 
discusses, the reading is a bit difficult. His 
judgments on why Homer lasted when other 
poets failed to do so are weak, if not ir- 
relevant. 


Syme, RonaLp, “Bastards in the Roman Aris- 
tocracy,’’ Proceedings of the American Phil- 
osophical Society 104 (1960) 323-27. 


After pointing out that there is almost no 
evidence of illegitimacy among the records 
of the Roman Republic and its aristocracy, 
despite the widespread attestation to free- 
dom and even license on the part of men 
and women, Syme conjectures, attractively, 
that Decimus Brutus, not Marcus Brutus, 
was Caesar's bastard, perhaps by Sem- 
pronia, more likely by Pomponia. With his 
adeptness for reading Roman history, Syme 
presents an agreeable argument. 

TAUBES, FREDERICK, “Notes on a Journey: 
Stockholm to Istanbul, Part III," The Ameri- 
can Artist (May, 1960) 17-19, 67-69. 


The “notes” the author took while ap- 
parently traveling in Greece serve as an 
occasion for a fairly fragmentary discussion 
of Greek art in relation to modern art, 
remarking especially on sculpture. Curious 
but well illustrated. 


S. J., “Christianity and Classical 
The Hibbert Journal 57 (1959) 


TESTER, 
Humanism,” 
133-42. 


A survey of how classical humanism and 
Christianity are necessarily and properly 
allied. Rather tame stuff. 


GLENN, ‘““‘Thucydides and the Twen- 
tieth Century,” The Texas Quarterly 3 (1960) 
164-77 

Tinder discusses Thucydides’ history as a 
warning to America of the dangers of 
worldly power. The explication of Thu- 
cydides’ work is carefully done for the gen- 
eral reader, for the author examines the 
foundation of Thucydides’ thought as well 
as the general ideas contained in the His- 
tory. It would, however, be well to read 
this in conjunction with the Finley article 
cited above. 


TuRNER, Pau, “Shelley and Lucretius,” Re- 
view of English Studies, New Series 10 (1959) 
269-82. 


Discusses the influence of Lucretius on 
Shelley and by copious illustrations refutes 
Highet’s statement that there is little such 
influence. 


WakKEMAN, Mary K., “Dynamics of the Tragic 
Catharsis,” Literature and Psychology 9 
(1959) 39-41. 


Aristotle’s tragic catharsis explained in 
modern psychoanalytic terms. Tragedy is 
conceived as a form of mass psychoanalysis. 
With the pressures of life removed, freedom 
from guilt results, our feelings are aroused, 
controlled and reduced to healthy propor- 
tions through artistic order of the play 
Freud's pleasure principle satisfactorily ex- 
plains the way tragedy releases tension and 
anxiety without excessive excitation. It is 
hard to take the generalizations as well as 
the assertions of this article seriously. 


Wa.ey, Pame.a, “Classical Mythology in the 
Soledades of Géngora,” Bulletin of Hispanic 
Studies 36 (1959) 193-209. 

The author traces the use Géngora put his 


learned knowledge of Ovid and Vergil to 
in the Soledades. GOngora claimed part of 
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the enjoyment of his poetry was the discovery 
of the allusions by the reader and the per- 
ception of how he had employed them to 
illustrate his thoughts. His aim was to write 
in Spanish, poetry with the “dignity, elegance 
and conciseness of Latin verse.’ Well doc- 
umented and helpful for one wishing to trace 
the continuity of Latin in Spanish. 


Woop, Donatp, “Some Greek Stereotypes of 
Other Peoples,’ Race 1 (1960) 65-71 


The author picks out some attitudes of an- 
cient Greek geographers and historians to- 
wards remote peoples, e.g., the Scythians 
as alone possessing true justice and holi- 
ness; the Ethiopians, virtue. There seems 
to have been no sense of superiority on 
the part of Greek writers towards other 
races and no notion of a naturally sub- 
servient race. Although the article is not 


very detailed nor particularly exhaustive in 
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its topic, it nevertheless makes a beginning 
on a subject which could be quite in- 
teresting. 


WorMELL, D. E. W., “The Identification of 
the Manuscripts of Ovid's Fasti known to 
Heinsius,’’ Hermathena 93 (1959) 38-62. 


A scholarly and specialist article which at- 
tempts to identify some of the manuscripts 
of the Fasti known to Heinsius. The author 
hopes to publish later a detailed account of 
all the manuscripts of the Fasti which Hein- 
sius examined and collated. 


“Where the Romans En- 
Horizon 2 (May, 


WRIGHT, LAWRENCE, 
joyed Omnia Commoda,” 
1960) 39-41. 

Well written and well illustrated by an 
English architect, the article discusses the 
construction, efficiency and use of the 
Roman bath. 
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ALLEGORICAL INTERPRETATION IN SERVIUS 


J. W. JONES, JR. 


part Of the later tradition of 
Vergil which may be called alle- 
gorical interpretation has never been 
studied separately and in detail.! When 
it is, one of the important chapters in 
the account will necessarily be con- 
cerned with the allegorical notes in the 
Servian Commentary.? The aim of this 
paper will be to indicate briefly the 
nature and extent of such notes in the 
commentary on the Aeneid. 

As a prelude to the present discus- 
sion, it is necessary to indicate what 
is meant by allegorical interpretation. 
The few classical scholars who may be 
regarded as authorities on the subject 
differentiate as allegorical those inter- 
pretations which are clearly ‘other 
than’’ the ones which might be sug- 
gested by a literal rendering of the 
text under consideration.* We do not 
propose to deviate from their practice. 

It may well be asked, of course, 
whether Servius labels with the term 
allegoria the notes that are here 
treated. The answer is negative. The 
explanation for this seemingly strange 
situation lies in the peculiar force of 
the ancient word. Allegoria as used by 
the Latin writers referred to a figure of 


(4) 


speech, in particular to that figure 
which arises from a_ succession of 
metaphors. Only at a very late date 
did it begin to denote a type of inter- 
pretation, as the English derivative 
“allegory”? often does.4 Servius finds 
examples of the allegorical figure in 
the Eclogues and Georgics and so alle- 
goria (or the adverbial forms allegori- 
cos or allegorice) appears from time to 
time in his commentary on _ these 
works; in the Aeneid, he discovers no 
examples; therefore the word is to- 
tally absent from his notes. 

Antiquity developed four forms of in- 
terpretation which in modern times 
have been classed as allegorical: (1) 
the historical, according to which real 
persons and events are thought to be 
represented in a covert manner; (2) 
the physical, by which the gods of pop- 
ular belief are equated with physical 
forces in nature; (3) the moral, by 
which divinities are identified with ab- 
stract qualities or by which ethical 
significances are ascribed to 
and situations not ostensibly ethical; 
the euhemeristic, by which 
gods are rationalized as deified heroes, 
or mythological stories are rationalized 
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as historical occurrences. All four of 
these traditional forms are represented 
in the Servian Commentary on the 
Aeneid. In addition, there is found a 
type of allegorical interpretation for 
which there is no previous -ancient tra- 
dition. Lacking a better name, I have 
designated this type as allegorism ex 
ritu Romano because of its interest in 
abstruse religious lore. The various 
kinds of Servian allegorical explana- 
tion may now be taken up individually. 

Of the first type mentioned, the his- 
torical, examples are scattered through- 
out the commentary on the Aeneid, but 
only fifty-three notes are involved.7 In 
other words, historical allegorism in 
Servius is pervasive, but sporadic. This 
condition follows logically from the 
basic assumption upon which the com- 
mentator proceeds. That assumption is 
that Vergil in passing touches upon 
facts of history which according to the 
laws of poetic art he cannot express 
openly : . per transitum tangit his- 
toriam, quam per legem artis poeticae 
aperte non potest ponere.* 

Among the notes that fall in the pres- 
ent category, those that are likely to 
be of greatest interest today are the 
ones that center on the interpretation 
of the figure of Aeneas. In particular, 
the extent to which Aeneas represents 
Augustus is a point about which many 
might like to know the commentator’s 
opinion. Servius assumes that one of 
Vergil’s purposes is to praise Augustus 
through his ancestors: Intentio Ver- 
gilii haec est, Homerum imitari et Au- 
gustum laudare a parentibus (ad Aen. 
Praef.). He therefore recognizes in acts 
or deeds ascribed by the poet to Aeneas 
precedents or origins for similar acts 
or deeds of Augustus (ad Aen. 3. 274; 
3.276; 3.280; 3.501). In one case, he 
sees in an accomplishment of the em- 
peror the fulfillment of a promise 
made by Aeneas to Apollo (ad Aen. 
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6.69). At no point, however, does Ser- 
vius declare that Augustus and Aeneas 
are one and the same, or that Aeneas 
is a mere ‘‘puppet reproduction”’ of his 
most illustrious descendant. Perhaps 
the closest the commentator comes to 
making an identification between the 
two individuals is in regard to the 
games celebrated in Aeneid 5, where 
he admits that Vergil’s description 
may owe something to the games giv- 
en by Augustus in honor of Julius 
Caesar in July, 44 B.c. (ad Aen. 5. 45; 
5. 556). Only once is Augustus outright- 
ly identified with someone else. Jupi- 
ter’s statement in his speech in Book 
1, that Quirinus together with his 
brother Remus will give justice, means, 
says Servius, that Augustus together 
with Agrippa will rule (ad Aen. 1. 292). 
Here, Augustus is equated with Romu- 
lus. 

Many of Servius’ examples of histori- 
cal allegorism are quite trivial in na- 
ture, but some of the comments that 
might be so classified are of immense 
importance to a study of this sort since 
they show the typical allegorical mind 
at work. At times, for instance, Servius 
sees an almost mystical significance 
in numbers, especially three or a mul- 
tiple of three.” Dido, dying, gives 
presage of the three Punic Wars by 
rolling over on her couch three times 
(ad Aen. 4.691). The breastplate of 
Mezentius is dented and pierced in 
twelve places as a sign that the Etrus- 
cans were divided into twelve tribes 
(ad Aen. 11.9).1° On other occasions, 
well known historical occurrences — of 
the kind that may have come to be 
treated as no more than topoi in the 
hands of the schoolmasters — are be- 
lieved to be reflected by Vergil in the 
Aeneid. Thus, according to Servius, the 
hiding of Sinon in the marshes really 
represents a similar experience involv- 
ing Marius (ad Aen. 2. 135).!! In still 
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other cases, the commentator suspects 
obscure allusions behind epithets of 
people and places. Nursia, he declares, 
is described as frigida either because 
of its cold climate or because the Nur- 
sini were, as the Gracchi alleged, men 
of criminal dispositions (ad Aen. 7. 715). 
Anagnia is styled as dives as a result 
of its fertility or because Antony order- 
ed that money be struck there in the 
name of Cleopatra (ad Aen. 7. 684).1° 

Several historical allegorical inter- 
pretations that one might expect to 
come upon are conspicuously absent 
from Servius’ Commentary. Though the 
interpreter is clearly fascinated by Cae- 
sar’s comet or star and finds allusions 
to it at the slightest provocation,!* he 
takes Acestes’ flaming arrow as a dire 
omen rather than as a reference to 
Caesar’s catasterism (ad Aen. 5.524). 
In his exegesis of Aeneid 4, he makes 
no attempt to connect Aeneas and Dido 
with actual historical personages. 

So much for historical allegorism. 
The second type of interpretation to be 
discussed here is the physical. Physical 
allegorism in Servius results from the 
theory that the poet portrays the an- 
cient gods and goddesses at times as 
anthropomorphic beings, and at times 
as mere physical phenomena. Vergil is 
thought to follow a physica ratio (sys- 
tem of naturalistic principles) from 
which he departs and to which he re- 
turns.'4 The explanation offered for 
such a dual portrayal of divinities is 
that the gods though really incorporeal 
may take to themselves human bodies 
if they wish to be seen by mortal eyes: 

. . dii cum volunt videri, induunt se 
corporibus propter mortalium oculos; 
nam incorporei sunt (ad Aen. 7. 416). 

Allegorical interpretations on the 
physical principle occur in approxi- 
mately thirty-five notes. Servius first 
resorts to this form of exegesis early in 
the commentary on Aeneid 1 in order to 


explain how Juno may be called both 
the sister and wife of Jupiter. The per- 
tinent note (ad Aen. 1. 47) may be sum- 
marized as an example of the com- 
mentator’s method. Juno, equated with 
aér (the lower sky, the air enveloping 
the earth) may, Servius points out, be 
said to be the sister of Jupiter, equated 
with aether (the upper sky, the fiery 
periphery of the universe), because the 
elements aér and aether are both tenu- 
ous. She may likewise be considered the 
wife of Jupiter because the aér is lo- 
cated beneath (is subject to) the aether. 

The other divinities who comprise 
part of the physica ratio, and the physi- 
cal elements or powers with which they 
are usually equated are: Neptune (as 
the sea or moisture in general); Pro- 
serpina (as terra); Cybele (also as 
terra);!° Ceres (as earth the consumer 
of dead bodies); Minerva (as the high- 
est part of the upper air); Vesta (as 
earth the container of fire); Vulcan (as 
the fire that flies through the air);1® 
Janus (as the air or the universe); Iris 
(as the rainbow); the nymphs (as fresh 
water); and Venus (as sexual power or 
energy). Cerberus also enters into the 
physica ratio, duplicating the role of 
Ceres as earth the consumer. 

Most of Servius’ physical interpreta- 
tions are clearly unthinkable. Some, 
however, gain a certain amount of plau- 
sibility from the poetic settings to which 
they are applied. Scenes in the Aeneid 
in which there is a close association of 
gods or goddesses with elements of na- 
ture (e.g., the storm scene in Book 1 
and the ‘‘marriage’’ of Dido and Aeneas 
in Book 4) at least lend encouragement 
to such a line of reasoning.1!7 

Servius himself invites conjecture as 
to the source of his physical comments 
by now and then attributing an interpre- 
tation to the physici. The physici, or 
natural philosophers of Greece, were, to 
be sure, among the first to make wide- 
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spread use of physical allegorism to 
reconcile their doctrines with popular 
belief,'* and it is not strange that the 
commentator should recognize them as 
a possible origin for some of his 
ideas. One is tempted, however, to pon- 
der whether Servius does not frequently 
consult as a more immediate source the 
teachings of a particular philosophic 
sect whose adherents might be called 
physici. The Stoics at once come to 
mind. That the commentator depends 
to some degree upon Stoic lore for parts 
of his physica ratio is rendered highly 
likely by the fact that parallels for his 
physical interpretations can often be 
found in Cornutus’ Theologiae Grae- 
cae Compendium, Pseudo-Heraclitus’ 
Quaestiones Homericae, and in those 
sections of Cicero’s De Natura Deorum 
assigned to the Stoic interlocutor.!" A 
Stoic source which could have served 
as Servius’ ultimate authority would be 
the sixteenth book of Varro’s Libri Di- 
vinarum Rerum, in which the chief gods 
of the Roman state were introduced as 
physical phenomena." 

Fourteen additional Servian notes do 
not represent any of the conventional 
identifications of divinities with natural 
elements, but belong, nevertheless, in 
any discussion of allegorical interpreta- 
tions of the physical type. One of these 
(that on the Gates of Sleep at the end of 
Aeneid 6) illustrates well to what 
lengths of fancy the commentator can 
go when it suits his purpose. The fact 
that Vergil assigns true dreams to the 
gate of horn and false dreams to the 
gate of ivory has, declares Servius, a 
physical explanation. By the gate of 
horn are signified the eyes, which are 
of a horn color, and are hardier than 
the other parts of the body since they 
do not feel the cold. With the eyes one 
sees only things that are true. By the 
ivory gate is signified the mouth with 
its teeth, and, aS everyone knows, some- 
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times the mouth can speak falsely (ad 
Aen. 6. 893). 

The third major variety of allegorical 
interpretation in Servius is the moral or 
ethical. Twelve of the eighteen notes 
that represent this type are applied to 
Aeneid 6. The present discussion, there- 
fore, will, for the sake of brevity, con- 
centrate on Servius’ moral allegorizing 
of this one book. While one might ex- 
pect to discover more moral] interpreta- 
tions in other parts of Servius’ exegesis, 
it is not surprising that so large a num- 
ber (proportionately speaking) should 
be included in the commentary on Ver- 
gil’s nekyia. To Servius, Book 6 of all 
the books of the Aeneid seemed richest 
in those ‘“‘deeper meanings’’ one might 
term allegorical. As he himself puts it 
(ad Aen. 6 Praef.): **All of Vergil is 
filled with knowledge, in regard to 
which this book (the sixth) holds first 
place, Some things here are said 
simply (simpliciter), but many points 
are taken from history, many things 
are said with special reference to the 
deep lore of the philosophers, the the- 
ologians and the Egyptians. 

The conception of the universe which 
Servius sees embodied in Book 6, in ef- 
fect, frames the whole underworld 
scene as an extended allegory and as- 
serts as a corollary that Vergil is 
simply using the traditional representa- 
tions of Tartarus and of the underworld 


in general as poetic forms to clothe 
profound moral and philosophic truths. 
The universe of Book 6, says Servius, 


should be understood as geocentric. 
Surrounding the earth are nine concen- 
tric circles (or spheres). The seven clos- 
est to the earth are the orbits of the 
planets (the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the 
Sun, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn). The 
two outermost spheres are known as 
the ‘‘great circles.’’21 Considered from 
any point on the periphery of such a 
universe, the earth is infima. Earth and 
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the place of the inferi are therefore the 
same, and Tartarus is a poetic fiction. 
The nine circles girdling the earth are 
symbolized by Vergil in the nine cir- 
cuits of the Styx in the ‘“‘lower world.”’ 
The spirits of the inferi, of which Vergil 
offers a description in Book 6, are, in 
reality, to be found in their proper 
places in these circles (ad Aen. 6. 127). 

Since Tartarus is a myth, and earth 
and the place of the inferi are the same, 
it follows, by Servius’ reasoning, that 
the punishments of Tityos, the Lapiths, 
Ixion, Pirithous and de- 
scribed in Book 6, symbolize earthly sit- 
uations, just as Lucretius (3. 980-1023) 
maintained. Tityos is said to be spread 
out over nine iugera because he was a 
lover, and lust is rampant far and wide. 
The Weeping Fields stretch out in all 
directions because the number of those 
in whom lust dominates is the greater 
(ad Aen. 6. 440, 596). 

The forests through which Aeneas 
must pass on his way to the underworld 
have a symbolic importance. They sig- 
nify darkness and the haunts of wild 
beasts in which savagery and lust reign 
supreme. These things hinder the re- 
turn of souls ad auras by polluting and 
defiling them (ad Aen. 6. 131). 

Inasmuch as Cerberus is really earth, 
the consumer of bodies, Charon’s re- 
mark that Hercules chained the animal 
and dragged him trembling from the 
underworld is a figurative way of say- 
ing that the hero contemned and sub- 
dued all earthly lusts and vices (ad 
Aen. 6. 395). 

The golden bough the commentator 
compares with the symbol of the letter 
Y. Pythagoras, says Servius, used this 
letter as a sort of diagram of human 
life which at the earliest age is given 
over neither to good nor evil, but which, 
beginning with adolescence, follows ei- 
ther the path on the left, of vice, or the 
one on the right, of virtue. Vergil’s de- 
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scription of the topography of the 
‘lower world’’ proves that he has in 
mind the Pythagorean symbol. Aeneas 
entering Hades takes a path that will 
divide into branches, the fork to the 
right leading to the place of the wicked 
(Tartarus), the fork on the left leading 
to the place of the virtuous (Elysi- 
um).2 

Servius, as is perhaps obvious even 
from what little has been said in this 
place, brings under contribution for his 
moralistic interpretations of Book 6 nu- 
merous philosophic doctrines. No single 
school is followed, but rather a number 
seem to be represented. The Epicurean 
poet Lucretius and Pythagoras have 
been mentioned here. It is very prob- 
able that in many interpre- 
tations are drawn from contemporary 
thought.** If such is true, one of the 
most important lessons to be gained 
from these that the various 
philosophies of Servius’ day were vir- 
tual seedbeds of allegorical material. 

The fourth form that Servian allegor- 
ism takes, the euhemeristic explana- 
tion, is clearly a favorite method with 
the commentator even though a mere 
forty-two notes qualify for consideration 
under this heading. Generally the sub- 
ject of Servius’ euhemerism is some 
mythical beast or monster mentioned 
by Vergil, and few of these there are 
that escape rationalistic treatment. 
Since the traditional gods are as a rule 
rationalized by physical principles, it is 
in no way striking that euhemerism in 
the original sense of rationalization of 
gods as deified heroes is found only 
with reference to Jupiter, Faunus, Ja- 
nus, Saturn and Phorcys.?4 

Several points in Servius’ 
mark him as a typical adherent of the 
euhemeristic theory of mythology. Like 
the euhemerist Palaephatus and the eu- 
hemerizing historian Polybius, he be- 
lieves that the mythical stories are by 


cases 
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and large fabrications contrived by the 
poets and others.?5 Like Palaephatus 
and Polybius, too, he assumes that un- 
derlying each myth is a germ of truth 
which may be discovered if one can, by 
euhemerism, penetrate the shield of po- 
etic and popular imagination. 

One note indicates some concession 
to mythical fancy. Defining fabula, Ser- 
vius declares (ad Aen. 1. 235): 
fabula est dicta res contra naturam, 
sive facta sive non facta, ut de Pasi- 
phae. Here our author grants that the 
fabulous, while always contrary to na- 
ture, may sometimes be taken as lit- 
erally true (or facta). That he makes 
this admission with reluctance is shown 
by a later note. In regard to Vergil’s 
remark that the Centaurs have their 
abode at the entrance to the under- 
world, or in foribus, the interpreter, 
who understands this phrase to mean 
the entrance to life, writes (ad Aen. 
6. 286): ‘‘Well does the poet say in fori- 
bus because those things which arise 
contrary to nature immediately per- 
ish.’’27 

If Servius is forced begrudgingly to 
admit the possibility of certain mythi- 
cal creations, what, it may be asked, is 
the conipelling factor? The commenta- 
tor nowhere gives any hint, so conjec- 
ture is necessary. The answer, however, 
may be quite simple. Perhaps he had 
from time to time been impressed by 
deformities he had observed both in hu- 
man beings and in animals, and this 
impression had led to a slightly less 
than absolute view regarding the ra- 
tionalization of myth. In other words, 
the monsters that one finds today in the 
medical dictionary tended with Servius 
to give support, albeit little, to the idea 
of the existence of the monsters of poet- 
ic and popular fancy. 

Few, if any, of Servius’ euhemeristic 
interpretations are his own. Frequently 
he cites his authority. Writers men- 
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tioned are: Varro (ad Aen. 1.52), Sal- 
lust (ad Aen. 3.420), Hyginus, the 
commentator on Vergil (ad Aen. 2. 15), 
Septimius Serenus, the second-century 
poet (ad Aen. 6. 289) and Eratosthenes 
(ad Aen. 2.7). In other places, where 
Servius makes no citation, it is often 
possible to find parallels for his com- 
ments in authors who belong in the 
main line of euhemeristic tradition. In 
particular, repeated coincidence with 
Diodorus Siculus is noteworthy.?5 

With respect to the figures Faunus, 
Janus and Saturn, Vergil himself defi- 
nitely suggests euhemeristic meanings 
(cf. Aen. 7. 48, 177-82). With regard to 
all the other beings made the object of 
euhemerism by Servius, the commen- 
tator must be said to be forcing a per- 
sonal view on the Aeneid. Through a 
manifestly ‘‘allegorical’’ predisposition, 
however, he finds in seemingly innocent 
expressions used by the poet in his 
mythical narrations — expressions such 
as fama est and ut fama est — support 
for his own interpretations.*" By these 
expressions, says Servius, Vergil aims 
to excuse fabulous accounts (ad Aen. 
3. 578). 

Up to this point the four conventional 
forms of ancient allegorical interpreta- 
tion have been treated. It remains now 
to consider a type for which no ancient 
models can be adduced, namely, alle- 
gorism ex ritu Romano. 

Since this type of allegorism involves 
a new concept, a few introductory re- 
marks are in order. Brief reference 
must first be made to the Saturnalia of 
Macrobius, another ancient work which 
purports to explain religious ritual as 
supposedly mirrored in the Aeneid. In 
the Saturnalia, where one meets the 
person of the omniscient Vergil, the in- 
terlocutor Praetextatus sets out to 
prove the poet’s close familiarity with 
points of Roman religious ritual (3. 1-7). 
His principal thesis is that in a single 
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word which to the common man seems 
to have no extraordinary significance 
Vergil often hides a special sense.*° 
Praetextatus’ exposition, however, hard- 
ly ever reaches the allegorical stage. 
His comments add some recondite con- 
notations to the words of the poet, but 
they do not pervert Vergil’s literal 
meaning or controvert his sense. 
Considered against the background of 
Macrobius, it is clear that allegorism 
ex ritu Romano simply represents the 
culmination of a process. The writer of 
the more esoteric religious notes in the 
Servian commentary agrees with Ma- 
crobius in imputing an enormous 
amount of religious knowledge to Ver- 
gil. Like Praetextatus, this writer notes 
that the poet’s words often have a spe- 
cial propriety when religious subjects 
are touched upon (ad Aen. 3. 463). Un- 
like Praetextatus, on the other hand, he 
at times becomes so obsessed with the 
idea of Vergil’s knowledge of obscure 


religious matters that he finds evidence 
for this knowledge where none exists. 
The poet’s literal meaning is complete- 
ly distorted and the result is a form of 
interpretation which must definitely be 
classed as allegorical.*1 


By a conservative reckoning, there 
are twenty examples of allegorism er 
ritu Romano in the commentary on the 
Aeneid. By far the most remarkable in- 
stances comprise a part of the exegesis 
of Aeneid 4. In this place, it is declared 
that Aeneas and Dido in their relations 
with one another (in particular, in their 
marital relations) represent a flamen 
and flaminica, respectively (ad Aen. 4. 
103). A few of the comments may be 
recapitulated for the sake of illustra- 
tion. Dido, says the allegorizer, should 
have remained true to the dead Sy- 
chaeus because it was not permissible 
for a flaminica to remarry. A flamen, 
on the other hand, could marry again if 
his first wife had died. Accordingly, 


Aeneas, in wedding Lavinia, was guilty 
of no sinful act, since Dido was no 
longer alive. No special consideration 
had to be shown the memory of Creusa 
in the matter of remarriage, since she 
had predicted that her husband would 
obtain a royal wife (ad Aen. 4. 29). 

The purple garment, or laena, which 
Aeneas is wearing when Mercury flies 
down to Carthage with his message 
from Jupiter, is really the tunic of dou- 
ble thickness which the flaminica wove 
for her husband after his installation. 
The jasper-studded sword Aeneas has 
at his side corresponds well with the 
long knife used by the flamines and 
flaminicae for sacrificial purposes. 
Moreover, the flight of Mercury and 
the poet’s comparison of him to a bird 
represent the augural ceremony by 
which the flamen was installed (ad Aen. 
4. 262). 

It may have been noticed that in re- 
gard to allegorism ex ritu Romano we 
have referred to notes in the Servian 
commentary, but we have not attrib- 
uted these notes to Servius. We have 
spoken rather of the writer of the more 
esoteric religious notes or of the alle- 
gorizer. For this procedure there is 
good reason. All the notes exemplifying 
religious allegorism form part of the 
so-called scholia of Daniel and although 
these scholia are included in the stand- 
ard edition of Servius,*? they are, by 
almost universal agreement, not from 
the hand of the commentator. Accord- 
ing to what is probably the prevailing 
view they derive either directly or in- 
directly from the lost Vergil commen- 
tary of Aelius Donatus.** If the scholia 
of Daniel be accepted as the disiecta 
membra of Donatus’ work one question 
that bears on this study begs an an- 
swer: why did Servius, who excerpted 
freely from Donatus,*4 disregard the 
notes here discussed under the heading 
of religious allegorism? 
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Two explanations may be-suggested. 

First, it is probable that in matters of 
religion Servius was an extremely so- 
phisticated person, being much more 
inclined to philosophy than to the tra- 
ditional worship. This conclusion is not 
based on any ancient biographical ref- 
erence®® or upon any statement made 
by the commentator relative to his own 
personality or belief. It is based rather 
upon the peculiar synthesis of notes that 
he has made from the great amount of 
interpretative material at his disposal. 
The Commentary on the Aeneid, as the 
examples of physical and moral allegor- 
ism contained in it show, clearly em- 
phasizes a philosophic approach to the 
understanding of Vergil. 

A second theory is that Servius con- 
sidered abstruse allusions to Roman re- 
ligious ritual inappropriate for the age 
in which he wrote. In Donatus’ time, 
there was still some vital interest in 
the old Roman cultus, and it was natural 
that this interest should be reflected in 
the first great Vergil commentary. By 
Servius’ day, on the other hand, such 
interest had been drastically curtailed, 
especially by the ban placed on pagan 
worship in the temples by Theodosius 
(381 a.p.). Servius, by emphasizing the 
philosophic aspects of Vergilian exege- 
sis and de-emphasizing its religious as- 
pects, in effect modernized it and gave 
it more of a contemporary appeal. This 
may help explain why his commentary 
survives while that of Donatus, for all 
of its great reputation, does not. 

With respect to Aeneid 4, it must be 
added, Servius may have a more par- 
ticular reason for not resorting to re- 
ligious allegorism. In his introduction to 
his commentary on that book the com- 
mentator asserts that Vergil is wholly 
dependent for the story of Dido and 
Aeneas upon the third book of Apollo- 
nius’ Argonautica in which Medea is 
presented as a woman in love: Apolloni- 
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us Argonautica scripsit et in tertio 
inducit amantem Medeam: inde totus 
hic liber translatus est (ad Aen. 4.1). 
Servius thus seems to be intimating 
that, in his opmion, Vergil’s model for 
his portrayal of Dido is Medea. Such an 
opinion, together with its corollary de- 
velopment —the matching of Aeneas 
with Jason— would preclude the pos- 
sibility of the commentator’s identifying 
Dido and Aeneas with the flaminica and 
flamen of Roman religion. It would also 
explain why our author never associ- 
ates these characters as they appear in 
Book 4 with actual historical persons. 

The principal points of Servian alle- 
gorical interpretation have now been 
outlined, and it is time for some general 
conclusions. One conclusion is readily 
apparent; namely, that allegorical com- 
ment forms a very significant part of 
the commentator’s exegesis. Though the 
number of notes upon which the pre- 
ceding discussion has been based (182) 
is not imposing considered against the 
total contained in the commentary, we 
can hardly overestimate the effect 
these notes would, if they should be 
accepted, have upon a person’s under- 
standing of the Aeneid. The allegorical 
interpretations of the moral type on 
Book 6 tend, for example, to shape the 
meaning of that entire book. The same 
may be said about the pseudo-Servian 
allegorical interpretations ex ritu Ro- 
mano on Book 4. 

Servius is, of course, not allegorical 
in the sense that some of the medieval 
expositors of Vergil are; that is to say, 
our commentator does not offer an alle- 
gorical treatment of the Aeneid ac- 
cording to a single system or plan. In a 
variorum commentary expects 
many kinds of interpretation to meet 
and cross. In Servius, this is as true of 
the various forms of allegorical inter- 
pretation as it is of other types. Servius 
—and thus the current paper clearly 
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demonstrates — knows all the varieties 
of allegorical interpretation which pa- 
gan antiquity evolved, and he uses now 
one, now another of these varieties as 
they are available or as they seem to 
him fitting. 

Several times in the course of the 
present study we have remarked upon 
the appropriateness of individual types 
of Servian allegorical interpretation. 
Generally speaking, Servian allegorism 
can be said to be of little value for the 
understanding of Vergil, because it is 
imposed upon the poet rather than de- 
rived from him. It is largely the product 
of the mind of the commentator him- 
self or of the minds of those from whom 
he borrowed. A goodly number of the 
historical notes and a few of the physi- 
cal comments have, nevertheless, a 
degree of aptness. To these notes the 
present-day student of Vergil may turn 
for aid; to these notes whoever writes 


the final story of the allegorical mean- 
ing of the Aeneid must give serious 
consideration. 
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| Comparetti (Virgilio nel Medio Evo, ed. G. 
Pasquali), Tunison (Master Virgil) and Zabughin 
(Vergilio nel Rinascimento Italiano, da Dante a 
Torquato Tasso) have, to be sure, chapters or sec- 
tions on the allegorical interpretation of Vergil. 
Since, however, these authors discuss simultane- 
ously numerous aspects of the poet's fortleben with 
a view toward creating a general picture, their 
treatment of the allegorical aspect of that fort- 
leben is somewhat cursory. It is my fond hope 
that in the near future I may begin a work which 
will concentrate exclusively on the allegorical 
interpretation of Vergil through the centuries, 
amplifying the points made in general studies 
and also, perhaps, adding some new considera- 
tions. 

2 To this time there has been no careful analysis 
of the allegorical notes in the Servian Commen- 
tary on the Aeneid. One of the few scholars to 
recognize their existence and importance was 
Emile Thomas, Essai sur Servius et son Commen- 
taire sur Virgile (Paris, 1880) pp. 243-46 

8 Cf. K. Miller, ‘‘Allegorische Dichtererklarung,"’ 
PW, Sup. vol. 4, col. 14-22, and J. Tate, ‘‘Allegory, 
Greek'’ and “Allegory, Latin,"’ The Oxford Clas- 
sical Dictionary, pp. 38-39. The title of ‘‘stand- 
ard authority" definitely belongs to both Miller 
and Tate, who have contributed, in addition to 


the articles just mentioned, a number of more 
specialized pieces. A brief, but helpful, treatment 
of allegorical explanation as practised by the 
Greeks is A. B. Hersman’s Studies in Greek 
Allegorical Interpretation (Chicago, 1906). For 
those types of allegorical interpretation which 
have philosophic origins Eduard Zeller, The Stoics, 
Epicureans and Sceptics, trans. O. J. Reichel 
(London, 1880) pp. 354-69, may be consulted with 
profit. 

4 The point is conclusively established by Miller 
in his dissertation (De interpretatione poetarum 
allegorica apud Graecos Romanosque (Breslau, 
1924]): “‘Miiller weist darauf hin, dass Allegorie 
urspriinglich rein rhetorischer Fachausdruck ist 

fortgesetzte Metapher. Der Sinn, den wir damit 
zu verbinden pflegen, erhielt das Wort erst spat 
Dafiir wurde hupdénoia gebraucht.’ I have quoted 
the review by Georg Lehnert in Bursian's 
Jahresb. vol. 285, p. 35. Regrettably, efforts to 
locate the dissertation itself either in this coun- 
try or in Germany through the Zentral Katalog 
have been unsuccessful. 

5 See, for example, the notes ad G. 1. 36; 2. 541; 
3. 291; 4. 117; ad Ecl. 1. 1; 1. 29; 2. 6; 3. 93; 8. 12; 
9. 23; 10. 17; 10. 71. 


6. See the sources cited in note 3. 


7 All the allegorical notes collected for this 
article are listed, by categories, in the appended 
table. The Servian text followed is that of Thilo 
and Hagen (Leipzig, 1880-1902). 

8 Ad Aen. 1. 382. The same assumption is par- 
tially reiterated by such introductory formulae 
as aliqua ex historia derivat (ad Aen. 5. 45), 
miscet historiam (ad Aen. 6.69), tangit his- 
toriam (ad Aen. 2. 557), tangit . . latenter his- 
toriam (ad Aen. 2. 683), per transitum tangit 
historiam (ad Aen. 4. 159), adludit ad his- 
toriam (ad Aen. 7. 684), and de historia tractum 
est (ad Aen. 11. 743). 

® Now and then, it is possible not to justify, but 
at least to suggest explanation for, an allegorical 
interpretation by reference to something in the 
work that is being elucidated. Certain passages 
in the Aeneid (e.g., 1. 261-77) may reveal a pref- 
erence on the part of Vergil for three or a 
multiple. 


10 Cf. ad Aen. 5. 560; 6. 779. 
11 See also ad Aen. 2. 557; 2. 683; 3. 96; 2. 486; 
. 612; 6. 621; 10. 800; 11. 642. 


12 Cf. ad Aen. 7. 630; 11. 603. 


18 So in the notes ad Aen. 1. 287; 3. 158; and 
6. 790. 


14 Consider the manner of expression in ad Aen. 
1. 78: Rediit ad physicam rationem. 


15 The commentator has no qualms about as- 
signing to a divinity a physical realm which he 
elsewhere gives to a completely different god or 
goddess. His apparent rule is to follow expedi- 
ency; i.e., to make the association which the 
particular Vergilian context allows. 

16 This identification Servius tries to prove by 
etymology, the name Vulcan ( Volicanus) be- 
ing derived from volare (ad Aen. 8. 414). Other 
notes in which etymology serves as a proof or 
support for allegorical interpretation are: ad 
Aen. 1.47; 1.312; 1. 388; 3.104; 4.130; 6. 439; 
6. 265; 6. 287; 6. 295; 6. 395; 8. 297; 8.190. Etymo- 
logical demonstration was, of course, always one 
of the chief devices of the ancient allegorizers. 
The Stoics employed it ad nauseam (cf. Cornutus, 
Theologiae Graecae Compendium, passim) 
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17 Richard Heinze (Virgils epische Technik, 3rd 
ed.| Leipzig, 1928] pp. 298-99) long ago maintained 
that Vergil, to a much greater extent than Homer, 
introduces into his poetry a type of physica ratio. 

18 See J. Tate, ‘“‘Plato and Allegorical Interpre- 
tation,’’ CQ 23 (1929) 143. 

19 Cf. ad Aen. 1. 47 and Ps.-Heraclitus, Q.H. 15, 
Cornutus, T.G.C. 3, 19, Cic. N.D. 2. 26. 66; ad Aen. 
1. 388 and Cornutus, T.G.C. 2; ad Aen. 1. 71 and 
Cornutus, T.G.C. 22; ad Aen. 1. 142 and Cornutus, 
T.G.C. 4, Ps.-Heraclitus, Q.H. 7; ad Aen. 1. 292 
and Cornutus, T.G.C. 28; ad Aen. 3. 104 and Cor- 
nutus, T.G.C. 6, Cic. N.D. 2. 25. 64. 

20 Regarding the content of book sixteen of the 
Varronian work, see August. De civ. dei 6. 3; 7. 
2, 5. 

21 For a number of theories as to what Servius 
means by the ‘‘great circles’’ and for a presenta- 
tion of the possible philosophic traditions under- 
lying his description of the universe, consult 
E. O. Wallace, The Notes on Philosophy in the 
Commentary of Servius on the Eclogues, the 
Georgics, and the Aeneid of Vergil (New York, 
1938) pp. 87-101. 

22 Ad Aen. 6. 136; 6. 295; 6. 477. 

23 See Wallace (above, note 21). 

24 Ad Aen. 3. 359; 5. 824; 8.319; 10. 551; 

25 Cf. ad Aen. 1. 52; 5. 824. 


26 A favorite Servian procedure is to follow an 
allusion to or recapitulation of a mythological 
story with a euhemeristic rationalization intro- 
duced by secundum veritatem (e.g., ad Aen. 5. 
864), re vera (e.g., ad Aen. 3. 14) and the like. 
Palaephatus outlines his euhemeristic position in 
the proem to his De Incredibilibus (ed. N. Festa 
in Mythographi Graeci, Il. 2 [Teubner, 1902]). 
The attitude of Polybius is recorded by Strabo 
(1. 2. 9). 

27 Elsewhere (ad G.3.115) Servius offers a 
purely euhemeristic account of the Centaurs. 

28 Cf. ad Aen. 1. 741 and Diod. Sic. 3. 60. 1-3; 
ad Aen. 4. 484 and Diod. Sic. 4. 26. 14 and 4. 27. 
1-2. 

29 Ad Aen. 3. 578; 6. 14. 

30 Sat. 3. 2. 7: Est profundam scientiam huius 
poetae in uno saepe reperire verbo, quod fortuito 
dictum vulgus putaret. 

31 In one instance, the writer, in effect, defines 
his approach as allegorical (ad Aen. 10. 419): 
Multis experimentis ostenditur Vergilium sub- 
tiliter et aliud agentem ritum vetustissimorum 
sacrorum referre.... 


10. 558. 


382 See above, note 7 
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33 E. K. Rand in CQ 10 (1916) 158-64 (‘‘Is Dona- 
tus’s Commentary on Vergil Lost?’’) advanced 
the theory that the scholia in question preserve 
the very words of Donatus. A. H. Travis (‘‘Dona- 
tus and the Scholia Danielis: A Stylistic Com- 
parison,’’ HSCPh 53 [1942] 157-69) found a general 
dissimilarity between the ‘‘philological’’ style of 
these scholia and that of Donatus’ commentary 
on Terence. To the extent that the latter work 
preserves, in its mutilated state, the style of 
Donatus, Travis’ study seems to establish a pre- 
sumption in favor of indirect derivation of the 
scholia of Daniel from the earlier commentator. 

34 Thilo (above, note 7) Praef. LXXV. 

% From Macrobius (Sat. 1. 2. 15) we learn only 
that Servius was iuxta doctrina mirabilis et 
amabilis verecundia. 

86 In his great work Servius always remains 
coldly impersonal. 


TABLE OF ALLEGORICAL NOTES 


References are to lines of the Aeneid on which 
allegorical comments appear 


Historical: 1. 159, 246, 287, 291, 292, 294, 382, 738; 
2. 135, 486, 557, 683; 3. 46, 96, 158, 274, 276, 280, 
438, 501; 4. 159, 262, 691; 5. 45, 85, 114, 556, 560, 
704; 6. 69, 230, 612, 621, 622, 623, 668, 779, 790; 7 
170, 630, 684, 715, 762; 8. 363, 461, 562, 699; 10. 800; 
11. 9, 540, 603, 642, 743. 


Physical (proper): 1. 47, 71, 78, 142, 292, 388; 2 
296, 297; 3. 12, 113, 241, 281; 4. 122, 166, 167, 201; 
5. 801; 6. 603, 785; 7. 23, 84, 300, 311, 610, 691; 
8. 43, 84, 297, 389, 414, 454, 623, 696; 10. 18; 12. 139 


comments: 1. 93, 223, 448; 
130; 6. 121, 265, 596, 893; 


a. Allied physical 
2. 255: 3. 607, 104; 4. 
8. 429; 10. 273; 11. 51. 


Moral: 1. 57, 312, 392; 2. 16; 6. 131, 136, 295, 395, 
439, 440, 477, 596, 603, 705, 714, 743;.7. 456; 8. 438 


Euhemeristic: 1. 52, 273, 568, 619, 651, 741; 2. 7, 
15, 610, 616; 3. 6, 14, 73, 359, 420, 578, 636; 4. 196; 
484; 5. 824. 864; 6. 14, 119, 287, 288, 289, 645, 659; 
7. 19, 190, 662, 761, 776; 8. 190, 240, 275, 319, 564; 
9. 561; 10. 91, 551, 558. 


Ex Ritu Romano: 1. 706; 2. 2, 57; 3. 607; 4. 29, 
103, 137, 262, 339, 374, 518, 646; 8. 33, 470, 552; 
10. 270, 419; 11. 76; 12. 120, 602 
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WHEN DID TIBULLUS DIE? 


HARRY C. SCHNUR 


 eotanbaaer Avery, in a recent thought- 
provoking article (CJ 55 [1960] 205- 
209) on the date of Tibullus’ death, pre- 
sents some ingenious arguments against 
the traditional date, 19 B.c. His chief 
point is that Tibullus must have died 
after the publication of the Aeneid, i.e., 
between 18 and 16. However, in a field 
that is highly conjectural I should like 
to submit some cautions before we 
abandon the traditional date. 

I. In his threnody for Tibullus 
(Am. 3.9), Ovid shows what Professor 
Avery considers close verbal parallels 
with the Aeneid. These correspondences 
‘‘certainly indicate’’ that the Aeneid 
had been published earlier, as does the 
fact, in Prof. A.’s opinion, that Ovid 
mentions Aeneas and Iulus and uses the 
phrase pulcher lulus, which occurs four 
times in Vergil. All this, however, may 
be less cogent than it appears, when 
we consider the following. 

1. Vergil worked on his Aeneid for 
ten years. Now pre-publication recita- 
tion by authors, first introduced by C. 
Asinius Pollio, had by then become cus- 
tomary. We also know that Vergil read 
books 2, 4 and 6 to Augustus and the 
imperial family. Is it more than 
likely that Rome’s literary circles also 
were familiar with large portions of the 
(as yet unpublished) work? How else, 
too, can we explain Propertius’ nescio 


not 


quid maius nascitur Iliade unless we 
agree that Rome's literati were ac- 
quainted both with the fact that a Ro- 
man epic was in preparation and, from 
pre-publication recitation, with parts of 
the work itself. Only such knowledge 


could justify Propertius’ value judg- 
ment. 

2. Prof. A. sets great store by the 
verbal parallel hunc quoque summa 
dies nigro submersit Averno (Ovid, Am. 
3.9.27) and Aeneid 6.429 and 11. 28, 
abstulit atra dies et funere mersit acer- 
bo. But may we point out that atra or 
summa dies, funus acerbum, etc., were, 
so to speak, in the public domain? For: 
a. Dies ater was the standard (non- 
poetic) designation for a day of public 
calamity. b. An infinite number of poet- 
ic periphrases for death, birth, love 
and many other routine happenings 
were part of the poetic stockpile. Prof. 
A. weakens his own argument by quot- 
ing Lucretius’ omnia ademit una dies 
infesta, to which we might add the same 
poet’s atrum funus (2. 580). Cicero has 
supremus vitae dies, diem obiit (also in 
Plautus). c. Moreover, most if not all 
of these poetic periphrases come from 
the Greek. To cite only a few: summa 
or atra dies derives from morsimon, 
oléthrion, ne‘leés, aisimon émar, teleu- 
taia he-méra; funus acerbum — tha- 
natos ao-ros (Eur. Or. 1030); teleute- 
ao-ros (Antiphon 121); dorros thanein 
(Hat. 2. 79; Eur. Alc. 168). If Prof. A. (in 
his note 6) calls the Ovidian passage 
a “‘contamination’’ (combination?) of 
more than one Vergilian line, quoting 
(Aen. 2. 324) venit summa dies et in- 
eluctabile tempus, we point to 
aphuktos thanatos (Siman. 54)? Funere 
submersit 


may 
mersit acerbo and nigro 
Averno echo Homer’s frequent édun do- 
mon Aidos eiso* or gaian edite-n, while 
the verse ending mersit acerbo is even 
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anticipated in Ennius’ bello confecit 
acerbo (Ann. 382). 

Consequently, these verbal parallels 
prove no more than the fact that both 
Vergil and Ovid, as all Roman poets, 
knew and used Greek poetic turns of 
phrase. 

3. In Amores 1. 15.28, Ovid apostro- 
phizes Tibullus alone in the vocative 
(culte Tibulle), while other poets in the 
preceding lines are enumerated in the 
nominative. Tibullus ‘‘therefore must 
have been alive at the time,’’ claims 
Professor Avery. This argument is dif- 
ficult to follow, especially as Prof. A. 
himself cites Ovid’s docte Catulle who 
had died before Ovid was born. May 
we submit the following considerations: 
a. The apostrophe is a rhetorical de- 
vice that stems back to Homer and is 
used copiously by Greek and Roman 
poets—not merely in epitaphs (as 
Prof. A. states) but for metrical rea- 
sons. Tibullus,.as its metrical equiva- 
lent, Catullus, begins with an iambic 
a consonante: in the dactylic meter, 
any epithet preceding such words must 
be, or terminate in, a trochee (with end 
vowel) especially in the second half of 
the pentameter, where short syllables 
are required, in which Latin is notori- 
ously deficient. This is precisely the po- 
sition (docte Catulle, tuo; culte Tibulle, 
tibi) where Ovid employs the vocative. 
In the same position he uses pulcher 
Iule, tuis. Does that ‘‘prove’’ acquaint- 
ance with the mythical Iulus? b. The 
second reason for the use of apostrophe 
is a desire for elegant variation. Here, 
too, it is frequent in Homer and in Ver- 
gil (e.g., Aen. 10. 390, 395, 411, 430 et al. 
multa). If Lucan in five lines (6. 388-92) 
apostrophizes four centaurs, does this 
indicate contemporaneity? c. Finally, 
pulcher Iulus is metrically equivalent 
to the ritual kdlos Adénis, and. hence 
far from surprising. 

Consequently, Ovid’s apostrophe of 
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Tibullus has no evidential value what- 
soever for the question under discus- 
sion. 

II. While Professor Avery quite right- 
ly points out that comes may denote 
both a present companion (fellow trav- 
eller—in the non-political sense, of 
course!) and one destined to join an- 
other in the Hereafter, these meanings 
are not mutually exclusive. Yet this is 
what Prof. A. appears to imply when 
he attempts a reductio ad absurdum 
—if comes meant ‘‘fellow-wayfarer,”’ 
then Ovid’s (Am. 3. 9. 59-60) use of 
comes in assigning Tibullus to the com- 
pany of Calvus, Catullus and Gallus 
‘“‘must mean that Tibullus died in the 
same years (!) [A.’s exclamation point] 
as Catullus, Calvus and Gallus.”’ 

1. This does not follow at all. In other 
contexts, comes may still denote simul- 
taneous, or almost simultaneous, de- 
parture. In Aeneid 12. 358, for instance, 
Turnus slays Eumedes and, after a 
three-line speech, huic comitem mittit 
six more Trojans, wiped out in 362-64. 
Surely comes here means exactly what 
Marsus’ Vergilio comitem has been 
taken to mean all along. 

Consequently, the attempted reductio 
ad absurdum overlooks the fact that 
comes may at all times retain its origi- 
nal significance of com + eo: the tradi- 
tional interpretation of Marsus’ epigram 
is in no way refuted. 

2. The fact that Vergil allocates 
places in the same sections of the un- 
derworld to members of certain cate- 
gories — suicides, parent-beaters, etc. 
—has no discernible bearing on the 
matter. Professor Avery is mistaken in 
saying that ‘“‘poets, under the leader- 
ship of Orpheus’’ occupy one section of 
Vergil’s underworld together: Orpheus 
(Threicius) is the only poet mentioned 
in that passage. That Dante arranges 
poets as comites is true, and that Prof. 
A. would add to them Robert Frost (not 
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too soon, I trust), T. S. Eliot, Villon and 
others, is a pleasant thought which 
I applaud, but all these arrange- 
ments cannot have retroactive eviden- 
tial value. 

3. It seems that where motion, de- 
parture, travel is implied, Augustan 
usage of comes leans toward ‘‘fellow- 
wayfarer,’’ as often in Vergil’s comes 
ire, for example in Aeneid 12. 881, 
where the (immortal) Iuturna ex- 
presses the desire fratri comes ire per 
umbras: whereas only the static comes 
esse would seem to have the force of 
“keeping company”’ that Prof. A. pos- 
tulates as the meaning of Marsus’ dis- 
tich. Yet comitem . . . misit appears to 
entail motion, and thus simultaneous 
departure. 

III. Professor Avery paraphrases 
Marsus’ epigram as follows: ‘‘Unjust 
Death sent you too, O elegant Tibullus, 
while still young, to the Elysian Fields, 
to be a companion to Vergil, so that 
there might be [i.e., with the result that 
there was] no one to weep over gentle 
love in elegies or to sing of kingly wars 
in the epic strain.’’ 

But does not this press the text too 


much? The natural, unforced interpre- 
tation would seem to be that Tibullus 
died so soon after Vergil (whether a 
few weeks or months before or after 
December 31, 19, is really not too im- 
portant) that Roman literature at one 
fell swoop was deprived of two out- 
standing leaders in two genres, epic and 
elegy. Two different genres —that is 
the point: Prof. A. weakens his own 
case when he points out that Ovid as- 
signs Tibullus as comes to Catullus, Cal- 
vus and Gallus—all four writers of 
elegy — after arguing that like joins 
like in the Hereafter. If we accept this 
side of the argument, then comes, ap- 
plied to the representatives of two di- 
verse genres, very strongly indicates 
‘‘fellow-wayfarer.”’ 

In the light of all the foregoing I feel 
that Professor Avery’s arguments, in- 
teresting as they are, and valuable as 
any re-examination of traditional dates 
is, do not carry sufficient weight to up- 
set the customary dating of the death 
of Tibullus. 
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TIBULLUS’ DEATH AGAIN | Wim T. Avery 


Proressor Harry C. Schnur express- 
es dissatisfaction with certain elements 


of my note ‘“‘The Year of Tibullus’ 
Death.’’ The Editor has graciously of- 
fered me this opportunity to reply. 
Under the head I, 1, Prof. S. implies 
that Ovid could have attended a recita- 
tio of the nascent Aeneid and thus have 
known before the publication of the epic 
the words, phrases and lines cited by 
me as evidence that Amores 3.9, the 
lament for Tibullus, was written after 
the Aeneid had appeared in the book- 
stalls. Vergil’s reading of Aeneid 2, 4 


and 6 to Augustus and the imperial fam- 
ily is cited apparently to establish that 
Vergil held at least one recitatio, though 
clearly one at which Ovid would not 
have been present. Our knowledge of 
this particular recitatio comes, of 
course, from the classic passage in 
Donatus’ life of Vergil (Vit. Don. 32). 
And Prof. S. could have been absolutely 
sure, which he evidently was not, that 
Vergil held other recitationes which 
Ovid might conceivably have attended, 
had he recalled what Donatus goes on 
to say in 33: recitavit et pluribus, sed 
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neque frequenter et ea fere de quibus 
ambigebat, quo magis iudicitum homi- 
num experiretur. 

But any and all musings about the 
possibility of Ovid’s presence at any 
Vergilian reading are a sheer waste of 
time. Ovid himself speaks quite clearly 
on the matter and pointedly in the nega- 
tive (Trist. 4. 10. 41-52): 


Temporis illius colui fovique poétas, 
quotque aderant vates, rebar adesse 
deos 
Saepe suas volucres legit mihi grandior 
aevo, 
quaeque nocet serpens, quae iuvat herba, 
Macer. 
Saepe suos solitus recitare Propertius ignes, 
iure sodalicii, quo mihi iunctus erat. 
Ponticus heroo, Bassus quoque clarus 
iambis 
dulcia convictus membra fuere mei 
Et tenuit nostras numerosus Horatius aures, 
dum ferit Ausonia carmina culta lyra. 
Vergilium vidi tantum: nec avara Tibullo 
tempus amicitiae fata dedere meae. 


Ipse dixit. Of course, Prof. S.’s idea 
was not really sound in the first place. 
The whole raison d’étre, the whole force 
and charm of literary 
stem from a 


reminiscences 
situation in which the 
reader of the echo recognizes it as such 
because of previous acquaintance with 
the original. If we recognize the Ovid- 
ian parallels as Vergilian echoes (and 
we can hardly do otherwise), then we 
must agree that they echo the published 
Aeneid. 

Under I, 2, a, b and c, my comparison 
of Ovid’s hunc quoque summa dies 
nigro submersit Averno (Am. 3. 9. 27) 
with Vergil’s abstulit atra dies et funere 
acerbo (Aen. 6.429; 11.28) is 
questioned mainly on the _ alleged 
grounds that the similarities need not 
have been the result of imitation by 
Ovid because the general vocabulary 
and the conceit 


mersit 


itself were common- 
in Greek and Roman poetry. 
Prof. S.’s marshalling of partial par- 


places 


allels, particularly Greek ones, is for- 
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midably profuse. But where except in 
Vergil and Ovid do we find basis for 
the correspondence between mersit and 
submersit? Certainly not in the Greek. 
And Ovid could not have got submersit 
from Ennius’ confecit, quoted by Prof. 
S. The parallelism extends as well, of 
course, to the two pairs of ablatives, 
nigro Averno (Ovid) and funere 

. acerbo (Vergil), which last indeed 
may have been inspired by the Ennian 
bello confecit acerbo. Yet surely Ovid 
did not go to Ennius’ bello . . . acerbo 
for his nigro . . . Averno, and then to 
Vergil’s mersit for his submersit. And, 
what is more, Ovid’s Averno is cer- 
tainly much closer in meaning to Ver- 
gil’s funere than to Ennius’ bello. Clear- 
ly Ovid, Amores 3.9.27 echoes Aeneid 
6. 429 and 11. 28, which Ovid must have 
read in the published epic at some time 
in or after 18/17 B.c. This is what I 
said. 

I made the suggestion in my footnote 
6 that the Ovid may be a ‘“‘contamina- 
tion’’ of more than one line to be found 
in Vergil. Prof. S. wonders if I did not 
really mean ‘‘combination.’’ No. I meant 
“‘contamination,’’ a fine old word al- 
ways found in discussions of Terence, 
derived 
use of the verb contamino in the classic 
passages Heaut. 17 and Andria 16, a 
word which gets a lengthy article in the 
OCD (s.v. ‘‘contaminatio’’) and which 
is in the best of repute. My application 
of ‘‘contamination’’ to units as small as 
words and phrases does go a short step 
beyond the allowances made in Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary, but 

. licuit semperque licebit. . Yes, 
“‘contamination”’ is the mot juste for 
what I wanted to say. 

Prof. S.’s objection in I, 3 to my tak- 
ing Ovid's culte Tibulle (Am. 1. 15. 28), 
i.e., the direct address, as evidence 
that Tibullus was still among the living 
when the poem was written, was al- 


straight from Terence’s own 
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ready anticipated in my footnote 9. In 
developing the same line of criticism, 
Prof. S. (I, 3, a) attributes to me a 
statement to the effect that apostrophe 
is confined to epitaphs. This I did not 
say as will be clear to the reader of 
my footnote 7. 

In the mind of Prof. S. the vocative 
culte Tibulle must be ascribed first to 
‘metrical reasons’’ (I, 3, a) and then 
to ‘‘a desire for elegant variation’’ (I, 
3, b). One is immediately forced to ask 
Prof. S. to decide which one of the two 
explanations he prefers. But no matter. 
His metrical analysis purports to tell us 
why and how exigencies of verse struc- 
ture ‘‘forced’’ Ovid to use the vocative. 
Yet we have Tibullus’ name in the nom- 
inative in Amores 3.9.5, 39 and 60; in 
the dative in Tristia 4. 10.51; and in the 
ablative in Amores 3.9.15. And _ it 
should be of great interest to Prof. S. 
to aote that the nominative Tibullus oc- 
curs in a pentameter line, a feature of 
the distich which gives him so much 
concern, in Amores 3. 9. 60. In his list 
of the twelve poets by name Ovid could 
easily have referred to Tibullus in some 
case other than the vocative merely by 
writing his line in a different way, and 
that was precisely my point. Metrics do 
not enter the picture. The fact was, is 
and always will be that of all the poets 
mentioned by name, it is Tibullus and 
Tibullus alone who is spoken to directly, 
a fact hardly to be ignored in a con- 
text such as that of my note. Prof. S.’s 
jocular query as to whether Lucan’s 
direct address to the centaurs implies 
“‘contemporaneity’” must remain unan- 
swered. 

Prof. S.’s second explanation of the 
vocative is equally void of substance, 
for it may be asked again: why does 
the ‘“‘elegant variation’’ happen to in- 
volve Tibullus alone of the twelve 
poets? Crambe repetenda est: the voc- 
ative must be regarded as highly sig- 


nificant for it is also specifically 
Tibullus who, for the other reasons ad- 
vanced in my note, was most probably 
alive when Amores 1.15 was written. 

Then in I, 3, c, Prof. S. observes that 
“‘pulcher Iulus is metrically equivalent 
to, the ritual kdlos Adonis, and hence 
far from surprising.’’ I did not say that 
it was ‘“‘surprising.’’ I cited it as a Ver- 
gilian tag taken over by Ovid, which it 
clearly is. The frequency of kdlos Ado- 
nis in the Adonidos Epitaphios (App. X 
in Bucolici Graeci, ed. U. von Wilamo- 
witz-Moellendorff [Oxford, 1910]) has 
not the remotest connection with the 
fact that the phrase pulcher lulus is 
common to Vergil and Ovid. 

Prof. S’s. objections in section II to 
my interpretation of Marsus’ comitem 
are equally irrelevant. That Prof. S. 
himself was not sure of his ground 
emerges from his concession that the 
two “‘meanings are not mutually exclu- 
sive.’’ I must, then, reassert my firm 
conviction that Marsus had eternal 
companionship in Hades in mind rather 
than simultaneousness of death. The im- 
portant fact to Marsus, and Prof. S. so 
admits, was that Vergil and Tibullus 
were gone forever. It is therefore the 
permanent status of the two poets in 
the afterlife that he refers to, not their 
voyage as comrades down to Hades. 
Prof. S.’s examples prove nothing. His 
huic comitem mittit (Aen. 12. 362) 
might seem cogent at first glance; but 
we can cite to the contrary Ovid’s si 
comes extincti Manes sequerere mariti 
(Ex Ponto 3.1. 109). And Iuturna’s fra- 
tri comes ire per umbras (Aen. 12. 881) 
most probably refers to traversing the 
territory of Hades itself after the de- 
scent, not to the descent itself. My 
reductio is quite valid and, I think, a 
forceful way of stressing the fact that 
previous interpretation of Marsus’ co- 
mitem as pointedly indicating simul- 
taneity of death is indeed ‘‘absurd.”’ 
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It follows, then, that Vergil’s alloca- 
tion of like with like does have a 
decided bearing upon the matter, 
Schnur to the contrary notwithstanding 
(II, 2). Similarly, my citation of Aeneid 
6. 644-47 as of interest in the develop- 
ment of my thesis is questioned to no 
purpose. Prof. S. says: ‘‘Orpheus .. . 
is the only poet mentioned in that pas- 
sage.’’ I ask: who, then, is meant by 
pars ...carmina dicunt in 644? 

In section III, Prof. S. gives us his 
“unforced interpretation’? of Marsus 
and in the process unwittingly argues 
on my side. He writes: ‘‘Tibullus died 
so soon after Vergil (whether a few 
weeks or months before or after De- 
cember 31, 19, is really not too im- 
portant) .. .”’ Precisely! This is the 
very essence of the point I make with 
reference to Marsus’ epigram in my 
note. Marsus says nothing upon which 
one can base an argument to the effect 
that Tibullus died in 19 B.c., and yet 
the earlier commentators glibly read a 
definite chronological implication into 
his words. I insist that they were wrong, 
and Prof. S. would seem to agree. 

It is further alleged that I weaken my 
case by pointing out that Ovid depicts 
Tibullus as a comes of other elegists 
‘after arguing that like joins like in the 
Hereafter.’’ Yes. Vergil puts like with 
like — poets with poets. Ovid, an elegist, 
in an elegy, in a passage addressed to 
an elegist, puts Tibullus the elegist with 
other famous elegists. It is still a case 
of ‘‘poets with poets,’’ isn’t it? Ovid has 
merely presented the ‘‘like-with-like’’ 
conceit in a more refined form, no doubt 
for the purpose of paying a gracious 
compliment to Tibullus. 

But quite apart from all the forego- 
ing, it should be noted that my case for 
scrapping the date 19 B.c. is not stated 
as resting upon the meaning of what 
Marsus wrote. My thesis stands upon 
the bedrock foundation of the Vergilian 
echoes in Ovid, the significance of 
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which speaks for itself. Illuc, unde abii, 
redeo: (1) evidence in Ovid indicates 
that the Aeneid was in public circula- 
tion when Tibullus died; (2) this evi- 
dence is in no way refuted by Marsus’ 
epigram; (3) since the Aeneid could not 
have been published before 18/17 B.c., 
(4) Tibullus could not have died in 19, 
but must have done so rather at some 
time in or after 18/17 B.c. 

Since I submitted my original note, it 
has frequently occurred to me that I 
might have exploited to great advan- 
tage an additional line of evidence, es- 
chewed in the first instance as belong- 
ing to a category of proof customarily 
frowned upon as inconclusive, the argu- 
mentum ex silentio. I must thank Prof. 
S. for his part in having provided me 
with this opportunity to add this ma- 
terial, which has appealed increasingly 
to me since the appearance of my note, 
and which can do nothing if not rein- 
force a thesis already cogently demon- 
stated, despite the fact that it argues 
from omission. 

In Ovid’s poems there are two places 
in which one might definitely have ex- 
pected a reference to a coincidence in 
time between the deaths of Vergil and 
Tibullus, had the two died in the same 
year. One of these is, of course, the 
very elegy which mourns the passing of 
the latter, considered frequently both in 
my original note and here. Ovid did, as 
we have seen, choose to envisage Tibul- 
lus’ shade as spending eternity in the 
company of those of Catullus, Calvus 
and Gallus, all of whom were elegists. 
But there is nothing in the nature of 
this conceit, nor in the fact that the 
poem is addressed to Elegeia the per- 
sonification of the genre, that would 
have barred inclusion somewhere of an 
allusion to the remarkable coincidence 
of the two deaths in the same year, if 
indeed this coincidence had been a fact. 
Yet Vergil is nowhere mentioned. 

More striking, however, is a similar 
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reticence in a passage in Ovid’s auto- 
biographical poem, Tristia 4.10, for in 
this particular elegy the poet seems to 
have been acutely sensitive to chrono- 
logical coincidences, at least to those 
relating to his own life. In verses 5-6, he 
writes of his birth: 
Editus hic ego sum, nec non, ut tempora 
noris, 

cum cecidit fato consul uterque pari, 
thus letting his reader know that he was 
born coincidentally at the same time as 
the coincidentally simultaneous deaths 
of Hirtius and Pansa, that is, in 43 B.c. 
Then a few lines later (9-14) he reveals 
that he was born coincidentally on the 
same day of the year as was his 
brother, though a year later: 


Nec stirps prima fui; genito sum fratre 
creatus, 
qui tribus ante quater mensibus ortus 
erat. 
Lucifer amborum natalibus affuit idem: 
una celebrata est per duo liba dies; 
haec est armiferae festis de quinque 
Minervae, 
quae fieri pugna prima cruenta solet. 


It is in this same poem that we find the 


list of the poets whose readings Ovid 
had and had not heard. Noteworthy are 
the last two lines (51-52): 
Vergilium vidi tantum: nec avara Tibullo 
tempus amicitiae fata dedere meae. 
Here juxtaposed are Vergil and Tibul- 
lus, now dead, both mentioned in a pas- 
sage where Ovid’s lack of opportunity 
to know either personally is being de- 
plored and where the shortness of Ti- 
bullus’ life is complained of—and yet 
no hint that the same year, 19, saw the 
death of both. It is extremely hard to 
understand why Ovid, fond, as we have 
seen he was, of stressing such chrono- 
logical coincidences, would have passed 
over such a striking one, had it existed. 
Cum tacet, clamat? 

One final matter remains. On page 
208 of my note I had occasion to men- 
tion the name of Spain’s great national 
epic, known in English as the Cid. I 
called it the Poema del Mio Cid, a title 


appearing in one of three editions of the 
poem owned by me. However, the epic 
is more properly called either the Can- 
tar de Mio Cid or the Poema del Cid. 
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Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 
edited by a Committee of the Classical In- 
structors of Harvard University. Volume 
LXIII, 1958. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. London: Oxford University Press. Pp. 
528. $7.50. 


THIS VOLUME was prepared in observation of 
the seventieth birthday of Werner Jaeger, 
the distinguished scholar who, after a brief 
sojourn in Chicago, adornea Harvard's fac- 
ulty for nearly twenty years; the essays 
were contributed by his students and col- 
leagues. 

Jaeger's first publication, Emendationum 
Aristotelearum Specimen, his inaugural dis- 
sertation, was set in type in Berlin in 1911. 
From that time to 1959, as recorded year 
by year on pp. 1-14, only 1922 lacks an 
entry. It is evidence of a formidable career 
in classical scholarship, and it is no wonder 
that thirty-one contributors have been glad 
to express tangibly their debts and respect. 

The majority of the items in Jaeger’s 
bibliography are philosophical, with a par- 
ticular leaning to Aristotle. Although his 
papers guarantee his reputation, there is 
no doubt that his greatest impact upon our 
society has been made by Paideia, a study 
of the ideals of Greek culture in three vol- 
umes, the first of which appeared in its 
German original in 1934; since then Paideia 
has been translated into English, Italian 
and Spanish in various editions. 

Jaeger’s own interests are reflected in 
the contents of the volume under review. 
Most of the essays are philosophical and 
have Greek subjects; nine are in German, 
the rest in English. 

It is impossible, of course, to review 
here the thirty-one chronologically arranged 
papers; nor is it satisfactory to select a 
few for comment, since it is so easy for an 
important idea to sink from sight in a 
Festschrift. I shall therefore at least men- 
tion each contributor and his subject. 

Wolfgang Schadewaldt deals with the pro- 
logue of the Odyssey, and Hermann Langer- 
beck attempts a reconstruction of the Mar- 
gites. George M. A. Hanfmann’s “Lydiaka"’ 
offers four items from the history and 
legend of Anatolia that may be connected 
with Greece. Erwin Wolff and Harald Pat- 
zer study the Seven Against Thebes; John 
H. Finley, Jr. argues a convincing chro- 


nology for certain Odes of Pindar that 
contain allusions to the Persian invasion. 
Parmenides is the subject for Eric A. 
Havelock and Leonard Woodbury; Zeph 
Stewart turns to Demokritos. Plato attracts 
Cc. O. Brink and William Chase Greene. 
Aristotle, naturally, is popular: Richard 
Walzer writes on Arabic versions of the 
Metaphysics, Harry A. Wolfson on Aristotle 
and Averroés, Joshua Whatmough on a 
linguistic point, Friedrich Solmsen on Aris- 
totle and the Presocratics, and George A. 
Kennedy on the period in Aristotle's Rhet- 
oric. 

Friedrich Miller asks why Nietzsche con- 
nects “die blonde Bestie” with the Funeral 
Speech of Perikles. Aley>onder Turyn shows 
that the Sophoclean scholia in manuscript 
Paris 2712 are either Moschopulean or Pla- 
nudean. Giinther Zuntz’s interpretation of 
the hymn of Kleanthes (accompanied by 
two plates illustrating the manuscript) is 
primarily a textual study. Jiirgen Kroy- 
mann is preoccupied by Book 1 of Cicero's 
De Re Publica and Viktor Péschl examines 
Horace, Odes 3.1. Mason Hammond dis- 
cusses Ovid's exile and, in considering its 
cause, cites Plato on the relationship of 
poetry to education in the ideal state. Har- 
ald Fuchs contributes a brief study (“Der 
Friede als Gefahr”) of two pastorals from 
the age of Nero found in Codex 266 at the 
Stiftsbibliotek (Einsiedeln). Edmund Berry 
shows the indebtedness of Pseudo-Plutarch’s 
De Liberis Educandis to Xenophon. Herbert 
Bloch’s “Sette Bassi Revisited” is a_ sig- 
nificant (illustrated) study of brick-stamps 

A. D. Nock sees Pythagoreanism as well 
as Orphism in a metrical inscription from a 
sanctuary of Dionysos at Smyrna. Sterling 
Dow's paper is a careful analysis of the 
ephebia and of the expression “those around 
the Diogeneion” that appears in the ephebic 
inscriptions of the third century after Christ. 
Dow believes that the phrase refers to a 
separate staff of the ephebia, “the officials, 
trainers, secretaries, etc., who were associ- 
ated with the Diogeneion not just for a year 
or so, as schoolboys, but professionally, for 
life” (p. 431). He has since been answered 
by O. W. Reinmuth; TAPA 90 (1959) 209-23 

J. F. Callahan traces St. Augustine's the- 
ory of time to Basil of Caesarea. Georg Luck 
decides that Palladas of Alexandria can 
be called neither Christian nor pagan. Philip 
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Levine comments on Latin translations by 
Dionysius Exiguus and John Scotus of a 
work of Gregory of Nyssa. Paul J. Alex- 
ander’s “Church Councils and Patristic Au- 
thority” is a study of the Councils of Hi- 
ereia. (754) and St. Sophia (815). 

The usual “Summaries of Dissertations 
for the Degree of Ph.D.” accompanies the 
volume. The editorial work has been done 
with characteristic efficiency. 


MALcoLm F. McGrecor 
University of British Columbia 


A Descriptive Catalogue of the Greek Papyri 
in the Collection of Wilfred Merton, F.S.A., 
Volume II, edited by B. R. Rees, H. I. Bett 
and J. W. B. Barns. Dublin: Hodges Figgis 
and Co., 1959. Pp. vii-xiv, 209, with forty- 
six plates. 8 gn. . 


Papyri become the concern of the entire 
classical profession when they restore to us 
lost works of antiquity. Such, for example, 
were the papyrus Mss of Aristotle's Con- 
stitution of Athens and Bacchylides’ poems, 
discovered toward the end of the nineteenth 
century; such was Menander’s Dyskolos, 
published in 1959, the only complete play by 
this master of New Comedy available to 
modern readers.1 But the study of run-of- 
the-mine papyri—which may turn out to 
contain royal edicts or shopping lists, con- 
tracts, accounts, letters, or receipts, in short 
anything that people write down on paper— 
is a highly technical specialization. The Mer- 
ton volumes may serve classicists in general 
as something of a bridge to the arcana of 
papyrology. 

The Wilfred Merton collection, now in the 
Chester Beatty Library in Dublin, numbers 
about 130 papyri, of which Volume II pub- 
lishes nos. 51-100, leaving the rest for a 
third volume in preparation. The special 
features of the collection and its publication 
are two. First, Mr. Merton's interest in 
assembling the collection was to acquire a 
series of clearly dated or easily datable 
papyri which would illustrate the evolution 
of Greek script over the thousand-year pe- 
riod for which Greek papyri are available 
(ca. 300 B.c.—ca. 700 a.v.). Secondly, the 
texts in each volume are published in 
chronological order (except for a few liter- 
ary pieces which are put at the beginning 
of each volume), and each text is accom- 
panied by a collotype facsimile. This ex- 
cellent, though obviously expensive, prac- 
tice serves the specialist superbly by giving 
him the means of checking the published 
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readings at any point. In addition, it affords 
the non-specialist a kind of bird's-eye view 


of papyri and papyrology. And since the 
collection is also cross-sectional in contents, 
the Merton volumes will be very useful 
aids in introducing graduate students to the 
study of papyri. 

Volume II contains, in addition to a few 
fragments of Homer, Euripides and less 
distinguished literary matter, a number of 
letters of various kinds, several petitions 
for redress, a number of tax receipts, pri- 
vate receipts, accounts, a marriage con- 
tract, leases, a loan and a variety of other 
things. Details concerning a few individual 
pieces may be mentioned here by way of 
example. No. 52 is a fragment of a first- 
century-B.c. copy of Odyssey, Book 2. Its 
interesting features are that it omits line 
407, as do a previously published papyrus 
and five medieval mss; and it ends with the 
first line of Book 3, a practice which has 
parallels in cuneiform tablets as well as in at 
least one other papyrus. No. 54, a second- 
century fragment of Euripides’ Phoenissae, 
confirms modern emendation at two points 
(lines 783 and 786). No. 59, of the second 
century B.c., is a large, handsome docu- 
ment dealing with the dissolution of a mar- 
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riage and the return of the dowry. In no. 81, 
a letter of the second century from a father 
to a son, the writer begins with, ‘“‘Do not 
imagine that I have neglected you: every 
ten days I consult the oracle about you,” 
and toward the end he cautions, “Be on 
your guard against those with whom you 
eat and drink.” Nos. 88, 89, 91 and 92 are 
papers from an archive, the largest part of 
which was published a few months after 
the Merton volume in A. E. R. Boak and 
H. C. Youtie, The Archive of Aurelius Isi- 
dorus (Ann Arbor, 1960), and they must 
now be read in conjunction with the relevant 
texts and commentaries of the later vol- 
ume. Thus, for example, the whole first 
paragraph of p. 132 must now be discarded, 
and the revolt of Lucius Domitius Domi- 
tianus (pp. 134-35) must now be placed in 
296 a.v. Incidentally, the papers of Aurelius 
Isidorus, a farmer who lived in the village 
of Karanis ca. 275-325 a.p., are now scat- 
tered among the collections of the Egyptian 
Museum in Cairo, the Chester Beatty Li- 
brary in Dublin and the following American 
universities: Columbia, Cornell, Michigan 
and New York. Similarly, no. 72 in the 
Merton volume turns out to be the top of a 
marriage contract, the remainder of which 
is in Florence, Italy. Habent sua fata papyri. 


NAPHTALI LEWIS 
Brooklyn College 


1 For a bibliography of editions and articles 
which appeared in the first year after the editio 
princeps, see CW 53 (1960) 277 ff., with a supple- 
ment thereto promised for a fall issue. 


Cyriacus of Ancona and Athens, by Epwarp 
W. Bopnar. Collection Latomus, Volume 
XLIII. Brussels: 1960. Pp. 256. 375 fr. 


“THIS STUDY began as a re-examination of 
two Attic inscriptions,” both of which had 
been copied by Cyriacus of Ancona in the 
fifteenth century, and led, as Father Bod- 
nar tells us in the Introduction, to an analy- 
sis of the fifty-two epigraphic texts reported 
by that noted traveller, twenty-two of which 
are extant, at least in fragmentary form. 

Fortunately, Father Bodnar decided to re- 
count the wanderings of Cyriacus; thus 
Chapter I, Cyriacus and the Greek World, 
is a detailed and fascinating narrative of a 
man who led a full and useful life (num- 
quam quiescit Kyriacus, wrote one of his 
friends). Born in 1391, he began to learn 
Latin in 1421 and Greek in 1425, although 
he did not reach Athens until April, 1436. 
As he travelled, he compiled a copious 
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diary of his experiences, what he had seen 
and what he had thought. This is the docu- 
ment known as the Commentaria, the auto- 
graph of the inscriptions in which Father 
Bodnar is interested. 

Very little of this book has survived in 
the original (what has survived does not 
concern Athens), but many copies of his 
copies of the inscriptions make their ap- 
pearance in the epigraphic manuscripts of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In con- 
sequence, a thorough palaeographic study 
is a necessity, and this is provided in Chap- 
ter II, The Manuscripts. The resultant stem- 
ma is printed on p. 120 (Plate VI). 

In Chapter III, The Athenian Inscriptions, 
Father Bodnar undertakes a collation of 
the manuscripts to test his reconstruction 
of their relationship, to evaluate the re- 
liability of Cyriacus, and to establish in 
each case the true text; the extant in- 
scriptions were employed, chiefly on the 
basis of squeezes (Father Bodnar is no 
doubt eager to follow Cyriacus to Athens), 
as controls wherever possible. The accu- 
racy of Cyriacus as a reporter is clearly 
not exceptional. 

A full Bibliography precedes Chapter I. 
Tables and Indices at the end cover sixty- 
seven pages, a measure of the help given 
to the reader and to the future student. 

It is difficult to imagine how Father 
Bodnar could have performed his task more 
thoroughly. He states in his Introduction 
what he is going to do; he has done it 
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with competence and with a liveliness that 
holds his reader’s attention. The editorial 
work has been carried out efficiently. 
We have here a useful and interesting 
monograph. 
MatcoLtm F. McGrecor 


University of British Columbia 


Sophocles: Oedipus Rex, by the FeEsTIvaAL 
Company, Stratford, Ontario. 

Aeschylus: Oresteia, by RANDOLPH-MACON 
Woman's COLLEGE. 


Both distributed by Trans-World Films, 53 
W. Jackson Blvd., Room 530, Chicago 4. 


How, IDEALLY, would one go about making 
a film of Greek tragedy? A film, that is, 
which while faithful to the original was 
conceived in purely cinematic terms? 
There is no simple answer. The problems 
are enormous, perhaps insuperable. Greek 
tragedy was written for long-range view- 
ing, and for an audience which could hear 
much more than it could see. It thus leans 
heavily on the techniques of rhetoric, and 
rhetoric is something which has little place 
on the screen. Film works largely in terms 
of close-up, and is embarrassed by long 
speeches with little or no concomitant ac- 
tion. The first and most obvious criticism 
of these two films is that they make hardly 
any attempt to solve these problems of 
transposition. The first ignores the diffi- 
culty; the second, while perceiving it, goes 
the clumsiest way about resolving it. Both 
are essentially filmed records of stage per- 
formances, and the spectator remains un- 
easily conscious of the discrepancies be- 
tween the two media. True, there are oc- 
casional effective uses of the camera—the 
crowd scene that opens Oedipus, the shot 
of the mourning Electra against a low line 
of rocks in Choephoroi, the transformation 
of the Furies into kindly spirits in Eumen- 
ides——-but these are exceptions. 

Is such a judgment hypercritical? Not 
when one considers that devices undeni- 
ably effective in the theater become forced, 
even ludicrous when blown up on the 
screen. Those intending to use these films 
for educational purposes must be prepared 
to make allowances for the necessarily dis- 
torted impression that their students will 
receive. This is particularly true of O¢cedi- 
pus. Here is a production originally created 
for the Festival Theatre in Stratford, On- 
tario, a building which, although designed 
primarily for Shakespeare, reproduces tol- 


erably well the main features of the Greek 
playhouse. An open stage, backed by a 
colonnade, projects into the auditorium. 
Seats rise on steep tiers, so that most of 
the audience looks down on the perform- 
ance from above. In such conditions it is 
entirely legitimate to use an approxima- 
tion to Greek costuming and acting styles, 
and this is what the director, Tyrone Guth- 
rie, has done. But, deprived of distance, 
these devices are far less effective on film; 
and although the film was not made in 
the Stratford theater, the setting, costumes 
and acting reproduce almost exactly those 
of the stage performance. 

The actors wear heavy, stylized masks, 
sharply differentiated in color—Oedipus 
in gold, Jocasta in silver, Creon in a sort 
of metallic green. They are dressed in flow- 
ing, hieratic robes, and Guthrie has im- 
posed on them an acting style to match. 
This is the film’s main weakness, as film; 
the masks in close-up often appear merely 
grotesque, Disneyish rather than Sopho- 
clean. Sometimes the camera betrays an 
actor in a moment of real difficulty. The 
voluminously robed Oedipus sinking to his 
knees reminds one irresistibly of Pooh-Bah 
faced with the same problem. 
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To leave opsis aside, what of the play? 
The formality of costume and acting springs 
directly from Guthrie’s conception of the 
meaning of Sophocles’ tragedy. Both in 
publication and in a short prologue to the 
film itself he has made his approach clear. 
He holds to the old “scapegoat’’ theory, 
now generally discredited or at least sub- 
stantially modified; he sees the tragedy of 
Oedipus as a re-enactment of a human 
sacrifice, a man _ suffering because it is 
expedient for the people that he should do 
so. To this end he employs the Yeats 
translation—sonorous, often powerful, oc- 
casionally inaccurate — because it ends the 
story “not with a dying fall, but with 
the slamming of a door.” To stress his 
conception of the drama as human sacri- 
fice, he has superimposed on the text sev- 
eral visual allusions to Christian ritual. For 
example, the chorus grouping around Oedi- 
pus just before his blinding is a deliberate 
attempt to recall the Last Supper. How- 
ever one may disagree with this interpre- 
tation, one cannot deny that it has been 
brilliantly worked out, even when the di- 
rector is fighting against the text. There 
are moments of tremendous power— when 
the suppliants emerge from enfolding dark- 
ness with their wreathed branches, like 
Birnam Wood coming to Dunsinane; when 
Jocasta for the first time perceives the 
truth, and the camera lingers on her 
frozen mask while Oedipus questions the 
Messenger (one of the rare moments, this, 
when the mask does have its full effect 
on film); when Oedipus appears after his 
self-mutilation in a blood-red robe, to be 
received by Creon now clad in the golden 
robes and mask of monarchy 

There are several blemishes, irritating 
eccentricities of the type for which Guthrie 
has become notorious. Teiresias, through 
some whim of the director, appears as 
half man, half bird, and delivers most of 
his lines writhing on the floor. (Guthrie 
instructed the actor to model himself on 
a parrot having a fit.) Oedipus concludes 
his recital of the encounter with Laius’ 
retinue with three gorilla-like roars. But 
perhaps the most serious criticism of this 
incense-heavy, ritualistic production is that 
it obscures many of the fine details of 
characterization. which were, after all, 
Sophocles’ main contribution to the devel- 
opment of tragedy. For instance, the differ- 
entiation of character between the Mes- 
senger from Corinth and the Old Shepherd, 
the one callous and self-seeking, the other 
pious and afraid, is almost completely ob- 
secured. Both appear as little more than 
puppets. 

None the 


less, we are presented with 
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a genuinely exciting theatrical experience 


The acting is excellent throughout, within 
the limits imposed by the director. Doug- 
las Campbell is a major improvement over 
James Mason, who played the part of 
Oedipus in the original production, and the 
whole cast displays a fine attention to 
verse-speaking. The occasional unintelligi- 
bility of the chorus is a fault of sound- 
recording rather than diction. This film 
will amuse some, and annoy many; but 
it should be seen by anyone concerned with 
the problems of Greek tragedy. It is a 
noble experiment, one which falls short of 
complete conviction; but there is so little 
experiment of any sort in this field, so 
few attempts to grapple with the difficulties 
of conveying Greek tragedy to a modern 
audience, that we cannot but applaud. 
Turning to the Oresteia film we move at 
once into a different world. It has been 
said of Henry James’ characters that they 
have to be wealthy, or they would have 
no leisure to worry about the things they 
do worry about. Similarly, one may 
say of Oedipus that the technical level 
is so high that we can afford to concern 
ourselves with points of interpretation. It 
is at least directed by one of the most 
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talented figures in modern theater, and 
acted by a first-rate professional cast. The 
Oresteia film must inevitably fail by com- 
parison. Its chief stumbling-block is the 
enforced use of an all-female cast. In 
theory, there is perhaps no reason why 
this should not be as acceptable to us as 
an all-male cast was to the Greeks, once 
we have accepted the convention. In prac- 
tice it simply does not work. We cannot 
take seriously a female Agamemnon, or a 
female Aegisthus; we cannot accept a row 
of young girls with lined faces and white 
wigs as elders of Argos. This would have 
been far less obtrusive on stage than it 
is on film; once again, closeness lends 
disenchantment. This is particularly harm- 
ful when, as so often, the acting is less 
than competent. Individual performances 
rarely rise above the level of a sorority 
charade. For these reasons Choephoroi is 
easily the most successful play of the tril- 
ogy. Here we have a young protagonist— 
a girl is just about acceptable as the youth- 
ful Orestes; we have Electra, played here 
by an actress of unusual and mature 
ltalent; we have a female chorus. And so 
it is only here, in its central section, that 
the film sustains a consistently high level, 
though there are occasional good moments 
in the other two pieces. 

The plays are in Greek throughout. While 
the language is declaimed well and slowly 
enough to be understood, the effect is 
marred by a superimposed English com- 
mentary which contrives to render both 
itself and the Greek unintelligible. The 
main interest in this production, however, 
lies in the chorus, and it is here that 
the astute teacher will find it most val- 
uable. Anyone who has worked with Greek 
drama will have experienced the difficulty 
of convincing his students that the tragedies 
were largely operatic. This is something 
where visual demonstration is_ all-im- 
portant, and such demonstration is pre- 
cisely what this film offers. There is ex- 
tensive, and entirely admirable, use of 
music and song, combined with dances of 
considerable dramatic power—dances that 
are effective for the simple reason that 
they largely disregard the bogus “Greek” 
movements that so often disfigure college 
performances, and employ the full re- 
sources of modern choreography. Again, 
Choephoroi comes off best, though the dance 
of the Furies is also commendable. One 
might complain that the Furies are insuf- 
ficiently horrific—where are the snakes? 
where are the blazing torches?—but their 
writhing leaves nothing to be desired. 

The chorus is emphasized, however, to 
the detriment of the work as a whole. Some- 
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one — doubtless the film editor — has recog- 
nized that long speeches and largely static 
episodes grow dull on film. He has endeav- 
ored to counteract this by dwelling on the 
scenes of visual interest — the chorus — and 
cutting the episodes to the bone. This is one 
answer, but the wrong one. Such arbitrary 
cutting completely destroys the balance of 
the play. In Agamemnon we lose the beacor 
speech, most of the carpet scene and most of 
Aegisthus; in Choephoroi the prologue, Ci- 
lissa and much of the second half of the 
play; in Eumenides we have the Delphi 
scene complete, in fact extended by addi- 
tional dance, but only a vestige of the trial 
remains. 

It would be more honest to advertise this 
film as “excerpts from” the Oresteia. In its 
best moments it gives an excellent impres- 
sion of what Greek tragedy must have been 
like. The color is beautiful. The sets are ef- 
fective in their simplicity. But as a repre- 
sentation of the scope and grandeur of the 
Aeschylean trilogy, it is completely inade- 
quate. This film should not be thrust upon 
the uninitiated without a great deal of pre- 
liminary explanation. 


Peter D. ARNOTT 
State University of lowa 
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Sallusts Historische Monographien: Themen- two Sallustian books were written to illus- 
wahl und Geschichtsbild (Historia, Einzel- trate the entire period of Roman history 
schr. 3), by Wotr Sremie. Wiesbaden: F. from the fall of Carthage to the civil wars; 
Steiner Verlag, 1958. Pp. 112. DM 11. behind the paradigmatic events and condi- 
; tions of the Jugurthine War and the Catilin- 
THE RENEWED INTEREST in Roman historio- arian Conspiracy appear the disintegrating 
graphy, in the wake of the modern reinter- powers of ambitio and avaritia and the 
pretation of the Roman character, has  preakdown of the traditional system and 
brought forth numerous studies, especially order. The keen observation and analysis 
by German and italian ogee rege Sal- of this situation does not necessarily imply 
lust historian and a politica Poseidonius’ influence on Sallust, which 
Prof. Steidle’s keen analysis of the Catilina Steidle rejects (at variance with other schol- 
and the Bellum Jugurthinum presents many pre The that 
spite of the typically Roman concern with 
Frits lively virtus and corruption, Sallust’s interest be- 
longs to writing history, not to finding ex- 
discussion concerning the character and amples for morel philosiphy. As Steidle 
political moral rightly points out, only a great historian 
of the me sublic could have presented the perfect blend of 
individual character and political force em- 
Through constant references Steidle gives bodied in the couples Cato and Caesar in 
the Catilina, and Marius and Sulla in the 
'b Vretska and Bellum Jugurthinum (to which may be 
Against the long prevailing concept of Sal- 
" mius the demagogue) as the representa- 
lust as a mouthpiece of the anti-senatorial 7 
tives of the age. Among the other topics dis- 
propaganda of the populares, the author cussed by the author are the prooemium 
*-mphasizes his rank as a real _ historian 
vou! of the BJ and the Epistulae ad Caesarem 
and the coincidence, in the essentials, of (each he canals ethan 
his picture of the nobiles with the concept ‘ oi 
prevailing in the “aristocratic” Livian tra- 
dition. Although monographs in form, the Kansas Wesleyan University 
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